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g in August, 1851. Till 1864 it was 
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ial presbyterian Ohurches jointly ; after that, 
if WAS published in the interest of the Genera) 
tion of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
pinisters and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THe PUBLISHING ComMPANY oF 
Tux Paorri0’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 189 and 1890 Stephen 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 


John Kimball, A. L. Van Blarcom, Jost ph 
Hutchinson. 
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FROM OREGON WESTWARD TO PAL. 
ESTINE—II, 


BY REV, H. V. ROMINGER, 


J] remained a week in Cairo. Of its 
strange Oriental life, mingling all races, 
creeds, languages, costumes, and modes 


— of locomotion ; of street scenes, braying 


donkeys, growling camels, veiled women, 
bazaars, howling dervishes and splendid 
mosques, neither time nor the limit of 
these hastily composed notes will per- 
mit me to speak. It is not necessary ; 
for writers have sufficiently described it 
and rhapsodized over it, so there is noth- 
ing more to be said. Cairo is exciting, 
bewildering, amusing, an “Arabian 
Nigh's’”’ entertainmert, and leaves its 
impression, which cannot be blotted out 
by the many others that come and go. 
A visit to the Bulak museum alone 
would be worth coming to Cairo, 
Among the bewildering mass of Egyptian 
antiquities here the hall of the royal 
mummies is the first and chief place of 
attraction, In this room are exposed to 
view the mummies of the Pharoahs, 
queens and royal personages, found by 
Professor Maspero in a most romantic 
manner in a cave at Der el-Bahri in 
upper Egypt in 1881, and which created 
a genuine sensation throughout the 
world, You can come here now and 
look upon the mummy of Ramses II, 
the oppressor of the Israelites, the old 
despot, whose monuments are scattered 


all over Egypt and even foreign coun- 


tries. You can trace the resemblance 
of the mummy features of the old man, 
who died aged nearly one hundred 
years, to the existing statues. There 
he lies, long since taken from the mag- 
nificent tomb he built for himself at 
Thebes, if he ever occupied it, shorn of 
his glory, to be stared at by the irrever- 
ent modern, the tourist, professor, 
preacher, lecturer, and those who come 
fresh from the bar of Shepherd’s Hotel 
in Cairo, 

Then there are the pyramids of Gizeb, 
near the city. Of course, I visited 
these, and climbed to thetop of the 
great Cheops pyramid, from which you 
have a panorama without a parallel in 
the world. Life and death, the fertile 
valley of the Nile, and the barren, awful 
desert here meet and embrace each oth- 
er in startling contrast. We look over 
the valley of green fields and stately 
palms, see the majestic river bearing 
steamers and commerce ; Cairo, with its 
multitudinous mosques and minarets 


framed in by the Mokattam hills; and all 


around is the yellow desert, with an ocean 
of drifting sand and barren rocks. The 
noisy Arabs who have followed you to 
the summit, point out the names of Jen- 
ny Lind, the Prince of Wales, etc, 
carved on the stone, and cfferto put 
yours there for so much backsheesh. 
This I indignantly declined, and hast- 
ened to descend. Once at the bottom 
I scrambled, or rather crawled, and slid 
into the gloomy interior. By the help 
of pulling and pushing Arabs with dim 
candles, in a stifling atmosphere, and 
covered with perspiration and dust, I 
reached the great chamber, where all is 
eternal gloom and stillness, or would be 
were it not for bats and Arabs, who are 
also here, the former as permanent oc- 
cupants, and the latter as your attend- 
ants and beggars for backsheesh. The 
chamber is entirely empty, containing 
Only a big sarcophagus, which the schol- 
ars say never held the mummy of the 
king. One who goes into this place can 
understand what must have been the 
feelings of Cheops, if he ever came in 
here alive; and I agree with Dudley 
Warner, who thinks the king would 
bave gone away, and put up “To Ler” 
onthe door. I scrambled about a good 
deal in this mountain, sliding down and 
crawling up slippery passages to the 
queen’s chamber and the great galleries, 
and came forth from the heat and dust 
Satisfied never to go in again, and glad 
to welcome the white light and pure air 
of the outside. 


_Itis said to make an event in a man’s 
life and to be worth coming to Egypt to 
“ist the pyramids. After you are in 
Cairo it is not hard to get to those of 
Gizeh, The distance is only eight 
Miles from the city, over a good road, 
and the ascent is not difficult, Napole- 
, you know, fired his soldiers 
Pointing up to these hoary monuments 
fom which “forty centuries looked 
down upon them.” Herodotus, Napo- 
on and every other visitor, ancient and 
Modern, prominent and obscure, has 
nad his emotions and given us his im- 
Pression of the pyramids, There are sO 
Many of these now current that, as Mr. 

arner observes, it becomes constantly 
Nore and more difficult for tbe ordinary 
‘traveler to rise to the height of these ac- 
‘Umulated emotions, and it is entirely 
‘posible to say how much the excite- 
ment one experiences in drawing near 
bem results from reading and associa- 
ee and how much is due to these sim- 
Pe forms in such desolate surroundings. 
te there they stand, enduring stand- 
*, and every visitor seems inclined to 
“asure his own height by their vastness, 


by J 


in telling what impression they produce 
upon him. They have been treated 
sentimentally, off-handedly, mathematic- 
ally, solemnly, historically, humorously. 
They yield to’ no sort of treatment. 
They are nothing but piles of stone, and 
shabby piles at that, and they stand 
there to astonish people. Mr. Bayard 
Taylor is entirely right when he says 
that the pyramids are and will remain 
unchanged and unapproachably impres- 
sive, however modern life may surge 
about them, and though a city should 
creep about their bases,” 

‘Perhaps they do not appear so gig- 
antic when the visitor is close to them as 
he thought théy would from their mass 
at a distance. But if he stands at the 
base of the great pyramid, and casts his 
eye along the steps of its enormous side, 
and up the dizzy height where the sum- 
mit appears to pierce the solid blue, te 
will not complain of want of size. And 
if he walks around one, and walks from 
one to another, wading in the loose sand 
and under a mid-day sun, bis respect for 
the pyramids will increase every mo- 
ment. “All things fear time, but time 
fears the pyramids.” 

Close by the great pyramid is the si- 
lent, mysterious sphinx, looking out 
across the Nile towards the desert east- 
ward, and keeping sleepless watch over 
the vast necropolis, He or she requires 
a separate list of emotions, speculations 
and descriptions, Then, what shall I 
say of the vast Serapeum at Sakkara, the 
ancient Mempbis, not far from Cairo, 
where the sacred bulls were buried in 
colossal sarcophagi, and in tombs cut 
into the solid rock as magnificent and 
extensive as those of the kings at Thebes. 
Here, too, is the temple of Tib, 
with hieroglyphics and frescoes, splen- 
didly preserved, and revealing in bright 
colors as of yesterday the life of ancient 
Egypt. Here, by the donkey path, as 
you ride along on your way back to the 
railroad station, lies the huge statue of 
Ramses II. To give impressions and 
descriptions of all this would require a 
volume, so I despair and hasten away 
from Cairo and its multitudinous Orient- 
al life, proceeding across the land of 
Goshen, it may be, on the path the flee- 
ing Jews once trod to find the Promised 
Land, along the sweet-water canal and 
past the bloody battle-fields of Zagazig 
and Tel el-Kebir, where the British 
troops met Arabi, and arrived at Ishmail- 
iyeh on the Suez Canal. Here a small 
and crowded steam launch takes a mis- 
cellaneous company on through the 
monotonous barks of the Canal to Port 
Said. Nearly all are going up to Jerusa- 
lem. The stream of pilgrims bound for 
the Holy Land is always great here 
at this season of the year. The Austrian 
Lloyd steamer, which comes from Alex- 
andria and stops at Port Said, is over- 
crowded, and many cannot get passage. 
Some who do, sleep on cushions or sit 
up all night, as I did; but as the passage 
is only fifteen hours to Jaffa, the usual 
landing place for Jerusalem, the incon- 
verfience i: not so great. 

On Monday morning, March 31st, a 

low stretch of coast, for which many 
eyes were straining, loomed up dimly 
through the misty, murky atmosphere. 
That is Palestine and that is our first 
sight of the Promised Land. We see 
risiog up from the water’s edge, rows of 
houses with flat roofs and no windows, 
interpersed with minarets and one tower- 
ing and very modern-locking smoke- 
stack. Thatis Jaffa, Joppa of Jonah’s 
day, and here we are to land. Like 
every other place in the East to which 
ships come, there is no wharf at Jaffa. 
The ship anchors a mile from shore, and 
you are left to a rabble crowd of extor- 
tionate Arab boatmen to get on land the 
best way youcan. All is pandemonium 
and confusion. Our sbip is soon sur- 
rounded by a multitude of boats, filled 
with wildly shouting and gesticulating 
Arabs. In the midst of this uproar 
Rolla Floyd, the American long resident 
in Jaffa and well known to all Palestine 
travelers, comes abroad, takes the pass- 
ports of all those who have the Gaze tour- 
ist tickets, puts us into his boats, pays the 
ne-:essary backsheesh or bribe to the 
Turkish ofhcials to allow us to pass the 
custom house, and we are soon ashore, 
treading the narrow dirty streets of 
affa. 
It is a city of 22,000 population, and 
famous with Biblical, Crusader and Na- 
poleon memories. It hasa flourishing 
German settlement— the Temple colony— 
who came here in 1868 and with their 
industry, and fine orange groves have 
made this a veritable oasis amid the 
universal desolation which reigns in 
Palestine. Our arrival in Jaffa bap- 
pened to be on a day of great festivities. 
A great crowd of people bad assembled 
and the Pasba of Jerusalem was there. 
They were celebrating the breaking of 
the first ground for the ratlroad to be 
built between Jaffa and Jerusalem! 

Toe road, it is said, will then be car- 
ried northward 'o Damascus, and ex- 
tended southward to meet the lines of 
Egyptian railways. But, as it bas taken 


the ccmpaby 


who has charge of this. 


work twenty years, and cost them $40,- 
ooo bribery to the Turkish government 
to secure the right of way for the short 
distance from the coast to Jerusalem, 
we can hardly expect the speedy com- 
pletion of these longer lines. Yet, the 
railroad is bound to come in Palestine, 
and it may be one of the agencies for 
the destruction of the putrid system of 
government 
have so long permitted to curse and ruin 
some of the fairest portions of Europe 


and Asia. 
(To be eontinued.) 


VOTING WITH THE MINORITY. 


“ Thou shalt not follow a multitude to 
do evil.” (Ex. xxiii: 2 ) 

The Bible makes little account of 
multitudes, however great, when arrayed 
against God, his cause, and his people. 
It was quaintly said in old, anti-slavery 
days that ‘‘one man, with God on his 
side, was a majority !”—and that is just 
the Bible view of it. The Great Book 
abounds in examples of single persons 
and small minorities winning victories 
over the multitude when they trusted in 
God and fought valiantly for) the truth. 
They are too numerous for enumeration 
here. It is a very prominent feature of 
Revelation. With these facts so con- 
spicuously before Buble readers and 
Christians, it seems passing strange that 
sO many of them should shrink from 
taking a stand, politically and otherwise, 
with the minority, when they see that 
that minority is in the right, and, there- 
fore, has God on its side. ‘* Who art 
thou, oh, great mountain? Before Zerub- 
babel thou shalt become a plain!” Yet, 
I often hear from professing Christians 
such words as these: ‘A third party 
can do nothing”; ‘*To vote with a 
small party sure to be outnumbered at 
the polls is to throw away your vote” ; 
“For a few of us to vote for the good 
cause, and expose ourselves to contempt 
and scorn, will injure the cause and de- 
stroy our influence”; ‘* When you can 
call out for your cause a large and re- 
spectable number, then I will be with 
you ; till then I shall go with the better 
of the two parties, and vcte for the least 
of the two devils !” 

Alas! that in this nineteenth century, 
and in this Christian land, such language 
and such sentiments should be so often 
heard. The evils which have befallen 
our world in consequence of this want 
of conscientiousness, this fear to stand 
alone, this truckling before mazjprities, 
no pen can describe. When the great 
Civil War was being inaugurated by the 
Southern hot heads, it would, in my 
opinion, have been effectually squelched 
had the vast number of Christians there, 
who knew it was wicked, risen up as one 
man and formed a decided party against 
it. So, too, the violences which, since 
the war, have prevailed there, wresting 
the ballot from the trembling negro’s 
hand, and trampling an Article of the 
Constitution under feet, had never been 
had Christians and men of principle ris- 
en up and said to their party leaders, 
"We will leave you and form a party of 
justice if you wink at these things.’ No 
party then could have stood the strain 
of so great and influential a de‘ection. 
So, also, when the war was over, had the 
temperance men in the Republican party 
demanded of their leaders to lead them 
against the liquor evil as they did against 
slavery, on pain of leaving them, and 
choosing leaders who would, no doubt 
that ere this the Republican party of the 
United States would have been as solid 
against the saloon as is the party in Kan- 
sas. And even now, were two-thirds of 
the strong temperance men in that party 
to assert themselves, and, in unmistaka- 
ble terms, call for a war on the saloon, 
that great party would wheel quickly 
around upon right ground, rather than 


| lose the help of so important a section. 


Why, then, will not these professed tem- 
perance people come out and show the 
courage of their principles, and compel 
the bosses of the party to regard their 
wishes and their views? Ab! the pre- 
text is the old excuse—‘' There is no 
hope of present success ; we shall be in 
the minority, and ‘throw away our 
votes,’” 

As to this talk about ‘“ votes being 
thrown away” when cast with the min- 
ority, it is often misleading, and the very 
opposite of the truth. Votes cast with 
mzjority, when that maj rity is in the 
wrong, are worse than thrown away ! 
Better not vote than cast such a ballot ! 
Both the dominant parties in this State, 
and nationally, are pledged to foster, by 
bigh license or low, the drunkard-mak- 
ing business. Since that is so, in voting 
for either party you first of all absolute- 
ly throw away your vote, so far as the up- 
rooting of the evil is concerned, for both 
are pledged to let it alone. Second, your 
vote encourages these licensing parties. 
It says, ‘You are right, and I will sup- 
port you.” It strengthens the hands of 
the wicked. Third, it grieves and weak- 
ens your Prohibition brethren. Fourtb, 
it fosters moral cowardice in your own 
heart, and sets a bad example before 
others. Fifth, corrupt politicians ap- 


which Christian nations. 


plaud your course, the saloons drink to 
your health, and demons clap their hands. 
Yes, my brother, by so much as the 
above, is your vote with either of the li- 
cense parties ‘worse than “thrown away.” 

Per contra: Voting with the minority 
against this sin, you first of all emphati- 
cally publish your faith, and call wide- 
spread attention to it. People stop and 


ask, ‘* What is it these people believe ?.” 


Second, your voted is counted against 
the sin; none others are. Third, you 
honor God; your vote says, “In this 
righteous cause I expect help from Him,” 
Fourth, your voting with the minority 
shows moral courage, and will foster that 
sublime virtue in yourself and others— 
and courage is at a premium in heaven 
and in all the earth. Fifth, to vote with 
the minority and be identified with it, 
when right, albeit it may be scorned and 
spitted upon by the majority, is the most 
gloricus privilege ever accorded to mor- 
tal man ; for God will count those votes 
and publish them in heaven. Is, then, 
such a vote thrown away? Brother, do 
you wish your vote to encourage the li- 
quor dealers and the license parties ? You 
seé how to do it. If to alarm them, 
then cast it with the faithful few. 


CONGREGATIONAL. UNION FIELD 
NOTES, 


Dear Paciric: The Minnesota game 
law permitted the shooting of prairie 


chickens, grcuse, ducks, and geese this | 


morning, August 2oth, 

I was awakened by a fusillade on the 
marsh near my cottage, It sounded like 
the Fourth of July. Pretty soon Joe 
Gildsbury came over, saying it was time 
for me to be off with him after partridges. 
Joe is a good, willing boy. Some hun- 
ters don’t like boys tagging along on ex- 
cursions, but I think a boy and a pup 
stir men and dogs to keep ahead of 
them. Through the long wet grass, and 
the brush and forest on the hard land 
islands in the great meadows on either 
side of Minnehaha creck, we tramped 
with about as good success as you would 
expect in a district of country within 
two or three hours’ drive of two cities 
like’ St. Paul and Minneapolis. Our 
dogs were keen and excited. It wasa 
pleasure to see them dash up bill and 
across meadows. I wishI could tell you 
we bagged a score of brace. But I 
never did this in the palmiest days of 
grouse shooting. I’ve heard of its being 
done, but have never doneit, nor seen it 
done. I have about as great a horror of 


exaggerating a string of game as George 


Washington had of hatchetinga lie con- 
cerning his father’s cherry tree, The 
score was exactly two pheasants, two 
hawks of a kind which have been annoy- 
ing my chickens of late, one pigeon and 
one mephitis Americanus. His English 
name is too fragrant for mention. Lyman 
Beecher called them by plainnames. He 
had had experience withthem,sohadI. I 
asked him once to write an article about 
aman, He'sa‘d: ‘'No, I threw a whole 
folio volume at askunk once. It did 
not hurt the skunk at all, but it spoiled 
the book.”’ So you see even rank hunt- 
ing suggests valuable reflections. It 
seems to me I won’t write you any more 
game incidents, If these seem small, 
ask Dr. McLean to tell you of bis Ca- 
nadian catch of trout. They are whop- 
pers. I don’t mean the stories, but the 
fish—such fish ! 

As I step to the cffice to mail this, a 
lady who was one of the first couple 
whom I married, who were both born in 
Minnesota, asks me to marry her sister 
in October. ‘“Can’t do it; California 
Association meets at Santa Rosa Septem- 
ber 30th.” Brother Harrison, why did 
you change the date? I know only one 
way Calfornia can repair me this loss— 
furnish me a young couple to tie under 
orange boughs, when some favorite min- 
ister has to be away. The knot will not 
be tied with 40 degrees below zero cool- 
ness. 

And now vacation is over and work 
begins. One ought tobe ashamed to 
work with less zest than he plays. For 
a: montb, play has been first—now work 
isfirst, and play but incidental. It is 
hard to work without ceasing, but the 
wéariness of the worker is Heavenly 
joy compared to the idleness of a loafer. 
[ was an invalid and a dyspeptic once, 
condemned to country idleness, I hat- 
ed it. Oh! what a joy to get to work 
again. I feel a tinge of it anew, at the 
beginning of each new work year, and as 
strong as ever now. God give us alla 
glorious year for him, 1890 and 1891, 

Epwin S. WILLIAMS, 


DIED. 
Sitcox.—Died, at Oakland, August 24, 1890, 


Muud G. BSiloox, aged 19 years, eldest 
daughter of Rev. J. B. and Annie Silcox. 


She united with the Church at the age of 
twelve years, and, as she grew in years, 
grew in the grace and in the knowledge of 


Christ. 


“It is said the building to be erected in 
this city on the lot of the Cunningham 
Estate now occupied by Platt’s Hall will 


| cost $1,500,000. 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PAOCIFTU. 


PresipentT—Miss Lucy M. Fay, gor Sutter street, San 
Francisco. 


Vicg-Presipents—Mrs. J. K. McLean, Mrs. W.C: 
Pond, Mrs. J. M. Parker, Mrs. W. H. Scudder, Mrs. 
Galen M. Fisher. 

ReEcoRDING SECRETARY—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary 
street, San Francisco. 


Home SecretTaries—Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco;;Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 450 Ply- 
mouth avenue, Oakland. 


ForkiGN S&CRETARY—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. 
Per R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oak 


AupiTorR—E, P. Flint, Esq. 


All cent ributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace E. Good- 
bue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, S. F. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The. seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions for the 
Pacific Coast wil) be held in Plymouth 
church. on Thursday, September 4th, 
morning, afternoon and evening. Come 
one, come all, to Plymouth church, which 
is situated on Post street, near Buchanan 
street, San Francisco, The Sutter-street 
cars will take you directly from the ferry. 
The meeting will commence at 10:30 
A, M,, and lunch will be served at noon. 
It is hoped bat. we shall have an enthbusi- 
astic rally for foreign missions, The 


| Young Ladies’ Branch, at their late an- 


nual meeting,.appointed delegates from 
all their auxiliaries, and plan to be well 
represented. Many auxiliaries have 
been heard from in enthusiastic response 
to the invitation for an all-day and even- 
ing missionary meeting. 

Programme. 

Prayer-meeting in Vestry at 9 A. mM. 

MORNING—9:30, | 

winging: ‘*Kindred in Christ! for his dear 
e 


Invocation, Scripture, Prayer. 

Minutes of Last Annual Meeting. 

Anpual Report of Foreign Secretary— 
Mrs. H. E. Jewett. 
on Report of Treasurer—Mrs. R. E. 


General Business—Election of Officers. 

Greetings. 

Singing. 

Paper, “Some Missionary Experiences”— 
Mrs. J. C. Holbrook. 

Missionary Addr sses—Mrs. Wikoff, China; 
Miss Koka, Japan. 

Discussion—* Good Methods of Conduct- 
ing Meetings: (a) To Interest the Members 
of Auxiliaries; (6) To Interest the Young 
Ladies; (c) fo Interest the Children.”” To 
ba opened by Mrs. A. G. Stiles, Berkeley; 
Mrs. Margaret Brewer, Oakland; Mrs. F. A. 
Armstrong, Oakland. 

Singing—Missionary Hymn. 

Question Drawer— Mrs. J. H. Warren. 

Social Hour with Ladies of Plymouth 
Church. 

Prayer-meeting in Vestry at 1:30 P. Mm. 


AFTERNOON—2?:00, 


Singing, ‘ ‘Sweet the time,« xceeding sweet.” 

Prayer. 

Report of Recording Secretary—Mrs. 8. 8S. 
Smith. . 

Report of Home Secretary—Mrs. J. H. 
Warren, 

Singing. | 

Report of Oregon Branch—Mrs. M. H. 
Eliis, President. 

Report of Young Ladies’ Branck—- Miss A. 
Deering, President. 

Reports from Auxiliaries. 

Singing. 

Peper, *‘A Strange Personal Experience”—— 
Mrs. P. G, Barrett, Oregon. 

Tovic, ‘* Legitimate Ways of Raising 
Money”——-Mrs. Donaldson. Oakland; Mr. 
Oaleb Sadler, Oakland; Miss Farwell, Sara- 
toga; and others. 

Closing Exercises. 


EVENING—-7:30, 


Music by the Choir. 

Address of Weler me— Rev. W. H.Scudder.” 
Reading— Miss Hattie Benton. 
Address—Rev. Frederick Pullan, Berkeley. 


YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 


The Young Ladies’ Branch celebrated 
its sixth birthday at the First church, 
Oakland, on Friday, August 15th, 1890, 
There was a good attendance of young 
ladies at the afternoon meeting. At 
half-past two we united in singing, and 
then we spent the remaining time till 
three o’clock in prayer for God’s bless- 
ing on the fields in which we are spe- 
cially interested—Japan, Indiaand Tur- 
key—and also for ourselves,that we might 
do more faithful work in the coming 
year than in the past. The regular 
meeting was opened with singing ; our 
President then led us in a Bible-reading 
on the sixty-first of Isaiab, several of 
the young ladies taking part in reading 
passages of Scripture. She then led us 
in prayer. 

The annual reports were next in or- 
der. The Recording Secretary briefly 
sketched the meetings of the year rast, 
nearly all of which have been very well 
attended. The Home Secretary, Miss 
Williams, gave a very interesting report 
of her work for the year. She has been 
very faithful, and we are glad that she is 
again elected to the same office. The 
Foreign Secretary, Miss Merriam, told 
how she bad corresponded with our 
dear missionary, Miss Gunnison, and 
how her interest in the woik had been 
increased im consequence. The Treas- 
urer’s report is always eagerly and 
sometimes anxiously listened to, Miss 
Goodhue, who is still our faithful Treas- 
urer, reported that we were $79 dollars 
short of our pledge, which was $750, 
but, as last year, this was fully made up 


| 


before the afternoon closed. 
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Our missionary’s letters, for there 
were two, one the June letter, were un- 
usually interesting, showing that we need 
to pray more that our missionaries may 
be kept in health. Miss Brewer then 
led us in prayer for Miss Gunnison and 
her work. 

The Nominating Committee’s report 
was then presented by the Chairman, 
Mrs, W. A. Ruthbrauff, accepted, 
the result being that those at present 
holding were re-elected. 

An interesting letter from Miss Per- 
kins of India, one of our former presi- 
dents, was next on the programme. 
This, with a hymn, brought the afternoon 
meeting toa close. Between the after- 
noon and evening meetings a bountiful 
supper was served by the young ladies 
of the church, and was enjoyed by ail 
present. Tbe Branch returns its grate- 
ful thanks to them for their kind hospi- 
tality. 

At 7:45 the evening meeting was called 
to order by the President, and was opened 
with abymn. Rev. Mr, Cock then read 
the Scripture, and Mr, Williams, father 
of our Home Secretary, led us in prayer. 
The annual reports were again read for 
the benefit of friends not with us in the 
afternoon,also the letters from Miss Gun- 
nison and Miss Perkins. After another 
bymn, we listened with much interest 
and pleasure to an address by the Rev. 
Mr, Pullan of Berkeley on ‘Missionary 
Compulsion”: from St. Paul’s words, 
“Woe is me, if I preach not the gospel!” 
This address was so full of practical 
helpfulness that we were sorry there 
were not more present to enjoy it with 
us. 
So, with a hymn and prayer and 
the benediction, passed another annual 
meeting of the Young Ladies’ Branch. 
We are looking forward to another year 
of work for the dear Master, and ask the 
prayers of all interested in the foreign 
field, that we may be “faithful in that 
which is least.’’ 

Amy KERRELL, Rec, Sec. 


MISS KOKA. 


About thirteen years ago a young Jap- 
anese girl came to this Coast with the 
family of a returning missionary, re- 
maining here a few months, until an op- 
portunity offered of returning in the 
company of some lady missionaries to 
Japan, There are some who will remem- 
ber her obliging disposition and modest, 
ladylike manner, charming all who met 
ber. She was a pupil in the Kobe 
school, and a lovely, earnest Christian. 
After her gra.uation she taught in this 
school, where ber reliability and good 
ir fluence over the girls made her almost 
indispensable. However, a few years 
‘iace she passed through San Francisco 
again on her way to Boston, for the pur- 
pose of studying the kindergarten metb- 
od, in the hope of thereby increasing her 
usefulness in her native land. She is 
now on her way across the continent, to 
sail on the steamer of September 4th. 
These Japan and China steamers occa- 
sionally postpone their day of sailing. 
Would that they might have occasion to 
do so this time! But, even should they 
hold to their schedule time, we hope we 
may be able to welcome Miss Koka to 
Our morning meeting, and give her a 
cordial and affectionate godspeed as she 
goes on her voyage. She is accompan- 
ied at this time by Mr. and Mrs, Wy ckoff 
of New Jersey, who go out for Christian 
work in Japan, but under what board we 
are not positively informed. 


Why will you publish the drawings of 
the Louisiana lottery? was our ques- 
tion tO a newspaper man. “Because 
others do,” was the reply. ‘We have to 
do it to keep our subscribers,” He 
might also have added, “Because the 
Lottery Company pays us a round price 
for the notice.” Well, the notice goes 
in and the months go by, until suspicion 
arises that the accounts are not honestly 
kept in that newspaper office. An expert 
accountant is put at work, and the result 
is the disclosure that the office has been 
robbed of many thousand dollars, But 
what else could you expect? You ad- 
vertise a lottery which is a robbery, and 
you are yourself robbed. Men must 
trust their business to emploses; they 
cannot attend to all details themselves. 
When to make money they encourage a 
lottery-gamble, they demoralize their 
own employes, who will begin to invest 
in lottery tickets or horse races, etc., and 
will draw on their employers’ deposits 
for the coin with which to gamble, You 
published those lottery drawings and 
other bad things to make money, Well, 
you have not made a cent in that way, 
but you have helped to ruin men who 
tave done their best to steal from and 
ruin you. 


Grand Chief Arthur of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineer declared 
recently that the intention of the order 
was to extend its organization to Great 
Britain at a early date, and afterward to 
European countries, so that the railway 
engineers of the world may scon be 
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PREACHING. 


‘BY REV. J A. THOMAS. 


Within the limits of this article, it will 
be impossible to fu'fill the large promise 
of my subject ; nor can I write upon it 
without realizing the danger to which 
every person is exposed when he speaks 
or writes about his own nation—that is, 
the danger of an overestimate. I pro- 
pose to avoid this fault, since I do not 
regard the Welsh absolutely perfect in 
all respects. This tribe, like other mor- 
tals, are divided into. the good, the bad, 
and the middling—the preachers in- 
cluded. Leaving the earlier history of 
the Welsh pulpit behind us, let us take 
our stand upon the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and examine some 
characteristics of Welsh preaching from 
that age to the present. At the latter 
part of the eighteenth century we finda 
constellation of preachers in the Welsh 
Church, who, for brilliancy of intellect, 
impassioned zeal, terrible earnestness, 
and unbounded enthusiasm, were sel- 
dom excelled by avy nation. Araong 
them I will mention the trumpet-tongued 
Charles of Bala, the father of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
founder of the Sunday-school in Wales ; 
Daniel Rowlands of Liangeithro, whose 
ministerial powers attracted audiences of 
ten to twelve thousand to hear him ; the 
active and zealous Howell Harris, a con- 
temporary and personal friend of George 
Whitefield ; Williams of Pantycelyn, 
Wales’ famous hymnologist; William 
Williams of Wern, a learned and able 
Congregational minister; John Elias, 
who, for terrible earnestess, was unsur- 
passed in any age ; John Jones of Taly- 
sarn ; and Christmas Evans, who awak- 
ened a profound religious interest through- 
out the principality. It has been said 
by critics outside of Wales, such as Dr. 
Fisk, Robert Hall and Paxton Hood, 
that “Christmas Evans was never ex- 
celled in any age as a preacher!” “C, 
Evan’s descriptive powers were, per- 
haps, never surpasssed.” ‘‘His imagina- 
tion was of the imperial order, and ab- 
solutely knew no bounds.” Although 
Wales has produced these mighty preach- 
ers, who are ranked by English and 
American critics with G, Whitefield, yet 


‘their nam2s and labors seldom reached 


beyond their loved hills and valleys. 
An English preacher speaks to the world ; 
a Welsh preacher speaks to a province. 

1. You will notice, first of all, ‘that 
Welsh preaching is emphatically emo- 
tional. There is nothing that distin- 
guishes the Celt from other nations more 
than his intense emotional nature, an in- 
dispensable quality for the orator and 
preacher. The earnestness,zeal and pas- 
sion with which many of the popular 
preachers of Wales preach, defy attempt 
at ordinary classification ; therefore, 
they have been put by common consent 
in a category by themselves. 

Now, that this should be the case 
argues either a great ability or a singu- 
larity of weakness and imperfection. If 
this feature of Welsh preaching is weak- 
ness, they are not to be blamed for it, 
because it is constitutional. We are 
not responsible for being born what we 
are. If our ancestors have sent us 
down loaded with their virtues, it is not 
to our credit, though to our advantage. 
If they have sent us down with inher- 
ent faults, it is not to our blame. We 
did not create ourselves. But I believe 
you will admit that the inborn vehe- 
mence of the Welsh preachers is greatly 
to their advantage in proclaiming the 
glad tidings. It gives an air of genuine 
earnestness and reality to all they say. 
“It makes their thoughts breathe and 
their words burn.” The abrupt apos- 
trophe, the passionate appeal and the 
arousing declamation are due to this 
inbred characteristic of the Celt. 

A passionless preacher is a rare thing 
in Wales, and when you find one you 
might as well expecta spark from an 
icicle as from him. It was this fiery 
temperament, with a vivid imagination, 
that gave Daniel Rowlands, John Elias 
and Christmas Evans such power over 
the multitudes that pressed to their min- 
istry. The immortal Rowland Hill de- 
scribes Welsh preaching as “shouting 
good things with all your might until 
you can shout no longer.” But the ef- 
ficiency of preaching in the country 
does not wholly consist in shouting even 
“ood things.” I have seen large con- 
gregations electrified without any appar- 
ent excitement manifested by the preach- 
er. 


Some of the preachers may sometimes 
overstep the modesty of nature and 
break the grammar, but they break 
hearts also, and this is the supreme end 
of preaching. The Welsh preachers have 
been accused of too much excitement 
(and I plead guilty to the charge), but 
there is nothing better for a preacher 
than a genuine, healthy excitement. Some 
great preacher said : “A good pulpit per- 
spiration is a famous tonic for the preach- 
er’shealth. Itis doubly wrong to bea 
volcano on political occasions, and an 
iceberg in the pulpit. 

2. As to the style of. delivery one 
thing can be said of Welsh preaching 
which cannot be said of many other na- 
tions.’ The Non Conformist ministers, 
as a body, preach extemporaneously. No 
thanks to the preachers because necessity 
is laid upon them—the people will not 
tolerate manuscript. I believe that the 
effectiveness of their preaching, to a cer- 
tain measure, consists in this ideal meth- 
od of delivery, for no one will dispute 
certain advantages which the extempore 
method has overthe mauuscript. _ Cold- 
ness of manner is almost inevitable in 
reading. Gestures are nearly always un- 
natural and awkward. The tones of the 


WELSH 


play of the face and the "€xpress.veness 
of the eye are sacrified when reading a 
sermon. The eye has a marvelous pow- 
er over us. That look, hOw it pierces 
our inmost souls; now Kindling us to 
passion, now melting usto tears! Our 
Lord “looked on Peter and he wept bit- 
terly.” It is said tbat President Finney 
looked many to repentance. Thesuccess 
of some preachers that I knew seemed 
'to be in their power to look sinners to 
repentance. Therefore, when the eye is 
centered on the manuscrint instead of 
the congregation, much eloquence is lost. 
We need fire in the pulpit of to-day, and 
we cannot carry fire in. paper. S me 
one may reply by saying that we can 
kindle fire with it. 

Of course, not all the Welsh preachers 
are equally eloquent. Since they preach 
extempore, some comical embarrassments 
sometimes happen, I have seen preach- 
ers in their despairing effort to recall the 
line of thought, rolling up the white of 
their eyes as if they were ready for trans- 
lation. I have heard others groaning 


along the track of the sermon as if they : 


were dragzing the world after them. 
There are poor preachers in Wales, and 
when a Welsh preacher is poor he is the 
very incarnation of ministerial imbecility. 


3. Another characteristic is a genuine 


pathos which exhibits itself in the tremor 
of the voice, and the tender look of the 
eye, resulting from the emotional nature 
of the preacher; and, undoubtedly, it 
has done immense good in Wales. 
There is something lik2 inspiration in 
feeling, it touches the heart when argu- 
ment and eloquence fail. Grief as welt 
as gladness is in our nature, and we like 
to have its delicate cords touched. 
Beecher’s great power was in his pathos; 
so with J. B. Gough, Dr. Guthrie, and 
all the great orators of Christianity. 

A cold, inert preacher is in danger of 
running through the services in a per- 
functory manner. The preacher ought 
to feel what he pretends to feel, and it 
is a part of his duty to arouse emotion 
in the congregation and direct it so that 
it will evaporate as lost steam blown into 
the skies. But nothing is so chilly to an 
audience as counterfeit emotion— 
pumped-up feeling, as a rhetorical trick. 
The great pulpit orators who make their 
congrega‘ions weep, do not weep them- 
selves. “To yield to unchecked feeling 
is to go to pieces.” It is said that Wen- 
dell Phillips derived his power as much 
from control over his feelings as from any 
one thing, perhaps. 

The Welsh pulpit recognizes that 
Christianity appeals not only to the rea- 
son, but also to the feelings and life. It 
is a mistake to emphasize too exclusively 
the intellectual phase of the gospel min- 
istry and thereby starve the whole emo- 
tional nature of man. This is, pre-emi- 
nently, the bane of the German pulpit. 
The Germans have wazed a fierce war 
with their emotional nature and smitten 
all feeling with the edge of the sword. 
The heart is systematically crushed in 
Germany. Schleiermacker and other 
grea: German preachers have complained 
of the intellectual one-sidedness of. the 
German pulpit. Schleiermacker com- 
plained—“I found everybody devoted to 
the intellect, worshipping the intellect,” 
etc. 

No system of religious instruction can 
be considered complete that aims more 


‘| at the development of the mind than the 


heart. This is the alarming failure of 
our American daily school system of ed- 
ucation. It is the mind only that is 
trained—there is no heart or religious 
culture provided for the youth in our 
daily schools, 

As we look around we see enough of 
enthusiasm in business, the Senate, in 
political and social gatherings. But a 
liyely demonstration of feeling is not 
“respectable.” If so, God deliver us 
from respectability! The strong inteilect- 
uality of the Congregational ministry is 
acknowledged everywhere, but if we had 
combined more heat, energy and fire, to 
its learning and high culture I venture 
to say that the Congregational denomi- 
nation would have reached more of the 
masses. 

Why is it that some of the finest com- 
positions are descriptive of grief? Be- 
cause we know more of sorrow than joy. 
Milton succeeds when he writes ‘Para- 
dise Lost,” but fails when he comes to 
“Paradise Regained.” Take the pathos 
out of Longfellow, and his powor is gone. 
Take away the mysterious dirge which 
runs through all of Mozart’s music, 
and he is no longer Mozart. If the 
pathetic wailing which marks Handel’s 
“Israel in Egypt” should be taken out, 
the music of that sublime oratoria would 
be gone. Many of the masterpieces of 
Beethoven, Bach,Cherubim and others are 
written in the minor key. One-third of 
the church tunes of Wales are written 
in the minor key, and one-half of the 
sermons, I believe. Emotion, under 
command, I deem an element of strength 
in the Welsh pulpit, Is it not an Amer- 
ican fault to ignore and banish all minor 
music from the churches? In the char- 
acter of Jesus we see in sweetest har- 
mony feeling and knowledge, heart and 
intellect. And our church services will 
be complete in proportion as they em- 
brace all shades of human feeling. The 
suppression of all tunes written in the 
minor key is emphatically wrong and 
unphilosophical, It leans toward stoi- 
cism. When I am privileged to spend a 
Sabbath with one of - our stronger 
churches, generally the ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus,” the “Gloria,” or some other 
voluntary on the pipe-organ, the king of 
instruments, is by far the most beneficial 
part of the service t> my soul, It is the 
most complex, the most harmonious and 


grandest of all instruments. In the 
majesty of its strength it gives the sbrill 


voice are apt to be monotonous., The | 


notes, deep, sepulchral tones ef solemn- 
ity, the shout of triumph and the dance 
of joy. Now we bave the mysterious 
dirge wailing through the cadences and 
then the tremulous accounts of tender- 
ness and the muttering of the thunder. 
Now we have the plaintive melancholy, 
the wail of sorrow and the cry of de- 
spair, and then the wild, ecstatic notes 
of Christian song. Now we have the 
loud forte, rending the sky, and then 
awakening the echo; then the still, small 
tones. There is power, sweetness and 
patho; in the thoughts of its music that 
has carried me often to the flash of the 
gates of heaven. Minor music is not 
ignored by the pipe-organ. 

In conclusion, the Welsh pulpit can 
justly claim sympathy from the Ameri- 
can churches on the ground of the rela- 
tion—past and present—which the coun- 
try sustains to America. Wales gave to 
America the famous Roger Williams, the 
great apostle of religious liberty for this 
western world, and Thomas Cok:, first 
Bishop of the M. E Church, and the 
intrepid John Rowlands (S:anley), the 
African explorer. An American critic 
has well said: ‘The blood of the 
Beechers received a happy mixture of 
Welsh blood, with its poetry and music, 
and its insatiable love of genealogy.” 
We claim a share of the immortal Jona- 
than Edwards on his mother’s side ! 

Wale;, the stronghold of Congrega- 
tionalism in Europe, is continually send- 
ing men to American theological semin- 
aries and churches. Perhaps we are 
not stars of the first magnitude because 
we have to bury a great deal of our 
Welshism before the American churches 
will tolerate us, still we proclaimed Je- 
sus the Saviour of the world in a bumble, 
earnest manner. 

The Welsh are reverential, and tradi- 
tionally lovers of liberty, and wherever 
they make a home in America their 
churches will be organized, arts and let- 


ters will find patrons; and in a short time | 


they learn to love with patriotism not 
less genuine than that of their native 
land the institutions and government of 
the United States. 

Tipton, Cal. 


IRRELIGIOUS CHURCH MUSIC. 


The fitness of things will never be re- 
cognized in sacred music until reviewers 
unite with clergymen and devout auditors 
and demand that the spirit of the words 
used in the sanctuary shall dominate the 
music, and not vice versa. Wagner's 
statements that ‘Music is the handmaid 
of Poetry,” and ‘‘In the wedding of the 
two arts Poetry is the man, Music is the 
woman,” are never so forcible as when 
applied to church music. Too much 
emotion is always out of place.in truly 
sacred music, for it at once gives a dra- 
matic element where only earnest dignity 
should rule. Calvin said, ‘‘That’ music 
is best for religious use which attracts no 
attention to itself whatever,” and if we 
cannot subscribe to all Calvin’s ideas on 
music, at least one would prefer to have 
music as he thus describes it to having 
the composer immodestly thrust himself 
before some great thinker and poet— 
possibly the Psalmist himself—and turn 
the loftiest thought into a mere vocal ex- 
ercise A recent song, for example, at 
the words ‘Father, I pray to Thee, ” al- 
lows the singer to attempt a high B and 
C. Now can any one associate the 
thought of lowly p2tition with a vocalist 
straining every nerve to bring out a very 
high note, and possibly giving a scream, 
where the words suggest pleading? In 
this respect, at least, the ancient music- 
ians were in advance of their modern 
brethren. One only needs to compare 
the lofty ‘Ave Maria” of Arcadelt with 
the ecstatically vehement one of Luzzi 
to have this point made clear, In eccle- 
siastical music, at least, a return to the 
calm, placid, and dignified style of Pal- 
estrina or D. Lasso would by no means 
be a retrogression, but a decided advance. 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


While Voltaire frequently ridiculed the 
devotion of Pascal, he was profoundly 
impressed with the reverence of Newton. 
“Newton,” he says, ‘‘was intimately per- 
suaded of the existence of a God; and 
he understood by this word not merely 
a being that ‘is infinite, omnipotent, eter- 
nal, and the Creator of all things, but a 
Master who hath formed a relation be- 
tween himself and his creatures; for with- 
out this relation the knowledge of the 
Deity is only a barren science. This 
great philosopher has likewise a very 
singular remark at the conclusion of his 
principles, which is, that we do not say, 
‘My eternal, my infinite,’ because 
these attributes have no relation to our 
nature; but we say, ‘My God!’ and by 
this we understand the Master and Per- 
server of our life, and the obgect of our 
thoughts. I remember that in several 
conversations which I had with Dr. 
Clarke, in the year 1726, this philoso- 
pher never pronounced the name of God 
but with an air of recollection and the 
most marked respect. I acknowledged to 
bim the impression which his manner 
made upon my mind, and he informed 
me that it was from Newton that he in- 
sensibly learned this manner, which, in- 
deed, ought to be that of all men.” 
How unlike this is the flippant manner 
with which the name of God is used by 
the would-be philosophers of these times! 
Even Voltaire respected reverence.—Ex- 
change. 


Doctor: “You must take a teaspoonful 
of this medicine three times a day regu- 
larly, taking a dose before each meal un- 
til you feel better.” Journalist: “Bat, 
my dear doctor, I can’t possibly follow 
your directions.” “Why not?” “Because 
I don’t get but one meal every two days.” 
—Texas Siftings. 


FAST FREIGHT OF ‘’49.” 


In the early days of California, before 
the advent of railroads, it was the cus- 
tom to establish lines of teams to do the 
freighting to the various mining towns 
located throughout California and Nev- 
ada. As the railroads entered these 
States and added to their lines they cor- 
respondingly reduced the number and 
length of the mule lines, until at the 
present day there are few of these primi 
tive freighting roads left. As late as 
1882, however, there was an extensive one 
in existence, owned by R N:deau and 
others, who composed the organization 
known as the “Cerro Gordo Freighting 
Company.” The headquarters of this 
road was Mojave (a point on the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles branch of 
the Southern Pacific railroad), and the 
main road extended due north to Mam- 
moth City, a distance of 250 miles. At 
Olancha station, on O ven’s lake, a point 
100 miles north of Mojave, the road 
branched, and one line terminated at 
the Cerro Gordo mines, on the top of a 
mountain range, and another line sup- 
plied the Darwin and Look»out mines. 
From Mojave a line took its course east- 
erly, across the desert to Resting Springs, 
a distance of 150 miles. 

The greater part of the road was 
equipped with regular stations, composed 
of barns, corrals and eating house—the 
property of the company. Ovzkher parts 
of the road boasted of private stations 
and boarding-houses, equally as good; 
except the Resting Spring route, which 
had no station, except places where water 
could be obtained, which were termed 
by the ambiguous titles of Coyote Holes, 
Canyon Springs Station, Blackwater Sta- 
tion, Sinking Wells and other no less 
novel names. 

These immense mule teams are sel- 
dom seen in this latter day, as it does 
not pay for short-distance hauling to 
operate such large teams, and the rail- 
roads have, of course, cut off their field 
of usefulness, until it is narrowed down 
to an unprofitable one. 


These freighting outfits cost as high 
as $5 000 each, and were composed of 
from sixteen to twenty-two mules or 
horses (generally mules), two abreast, 
and harnessed by chain traces to a light 
iron double-tree, fastened in turn to a 
chain, which was heavier at the wagon 
axle, where it started, and tapered down 
in size as the strain of each pair of mules 
were taken from it, until at the leaders’ 
end it was an ordinary chain in size: 
[hese teams were the objects of great 
care and attention, and their owners oft- 
en decked out each mule with a costly 
bear skin “housing,” which covered the 
hames and collar, and most of the neck 
and shoulders. The leaders nearly al- 
ways wore an arch containing a chime 
of bells. 

The driver occupied a saddle on the 
“near wheeler,” which was the mule next 
to the wagon on the left hand side, and 
drove this long team entirely with one 
line, which ran through rings placed in 
the bridles, and on the hip straps of each 
mule (except the one on the end of the 
tongue, who was left free to steer the 
wagon), and connected with the bit of 
the “new leader,” from the hames of this 
mule a “‘jocky stick,” crossed to the off 
leader’s bit, so that he, as well as the 
whole team, was under the control of 
one mule, To turn this team to the left, 
the driver would shout “haw,” and pull- 
ed steadily on the line, and to the right, 
he would exercise his lungs in saying 
“Gee, Betty,” and jerk on the lines in 
quick, short movements of the hand, 
In order to keep the wagons in the beat- 
en road On a curve, the team, as far as 
practicable, were swung out of the road 
in the opposite direction, and while the 
wagon rounded the curve they were 
slowly swinging in again. Of course 
when there were fences, banks, or other 
obstacles to prevent the team swinging 
out from the road, it must be done in 
another manner, and this was accom- 
plished by leaving the wagon-tongue free 
from the chain to which the team was 
attached, and with a trained pair of 
mules, called “pointers,” on the end of 
the tongue, who were taught to swing 
out at right angles to the tongue, and 
utilize their strength in steering the wag- 
on around the curve, and when neces- 
sary the wheeler also helped by holding 
back on the tongue-chain on the same 
side, thus tending tolead the tongue out- 


er” would swing out at the command of 
“Gee,” and the “near pointer” was pull- 
ed out by means of a single line con- 
necting with the saddle. To stop this 
team the driver would “set up the brake” 
by means of a strap which was fastened 
to the brake lever and attached to the 
saddle within easy reach. To start the 
team he would shout, ‘Stan’ up, Betty,” 
and after two or three times repeating 


slowly and very carefully straighten out 
her chain and settle back again, prepar- 
ing for a new start, and by this time the 
other mules seemed to be alive to the or- 
der to march, and with one accord and 
a little hesitation tightened out their 
traces, and with their shoulders wedged 
into the collars, with a steady, powerful 
tug, the heavy train of two or three 


/wagons would begin to move, almost 


imperceptibly at first, but gaining in 
momentum until they reached the maxi- 
mum speed of three miles an hour, 
These freight wagons were immense 
structures. A person standing erect in 
the front one would fail to sée over the 
top of the box; the hind wheels of these 
wagons were usually from five to seven 
feet in diameter and covered witn broad 
tires seven or eight inches wide. The 
second or “trail wagon” was somewhat 


lighter in construction and coupled by a 


ward around the curve. The “off point-} 


the order, the aforesaid “Betty” would | 


short tongue, which hung on the end of 
the reach of the front wagon by means 
of aniron loop or “clevis,” and bump- 
ed against an iron buffer on the hind 
axle of the front wagon. Toe third 
wagon was generally the lightest of the 
three, if one was needed, which was not 
the case usually. | 

The combined weight of a load of 
freight, hauled by a team of eighteen 
‘mules and two wagons, over the desert 
sometimes rose to 26,000 lbs, The 
great convenience of using two wagons 
was that when the teamster came to a 
stretch of deep sand he would uncouple 
the trail and pull one wagon through and 
return for the other, and, coupling to- 
gether again, move on, 


The “teamster” was a healthy, robust 
and hardy specimen of California, and 
carried his bed with him, which he rblled 
up in canvass regularly every morning 
and placed on the wagon. When two 
or more of these teamsters came to- 
gether for the night, one not well up in 
mule tactics could not get a word in 
edgeways, so animated was their conver- 
sation on the only subject which seemed 
to run very deep in their thoughts, and that 
was “mules,” each man knowing every 
mule belonging to the Company by name, 
and capable of conversing for hours on this 
topic. Perhaps this meeting would not oc- 
cur again with them for a full month, and 
they were loath to part until the past 
month’s incidents were well discussed, and 
they had exhausted the luxury of a “mule 
talk.” Their pay in those days was pretty 
good, being remunerated to the extent of 
$100 per month, never less than $50, and 
board, experienced men only being em- 
ployed, who were skillful in the use of 
the only whip which was ever used, the 
“black snake,” which was only four or 
five feet long, made of pliable leather, 
loaded with flattened bullets and sho-, 
and tipped with a ‘‘buckskin popper,” 
which, swung by a dextrous hand, would 
produce a report like a young cannon, 
and when coming unto contact with a 
mules’ tough hide, would mow down the 
hair like a scythe. 

These men prided themselves on their 
knowledge of the business, and they did 
possess some remarkable traits, one of 
the requisites of a good teamster being a 
retentive memory, and some were won: 
derful in the ease with which they would 
pick out the right mules for the right 
places, after having driven them» but one 
day and turned them all loose together 
at night. 

The time a team would require to 
make a trip was known by a schedule 
and mapped out ahead, so that when a 
team left Mojave for Mammoth City it 
would require fifteen days in goinz, and 
as these teams were never driven faster 
than a walk, it required the same time 
to return, one month for the round trip. 
On the Resting Springs route it required 
eighteen days to make the round trip, 
and they were obliged to haul a large 
tank wagon of water, to supply the team 
for two days out, and leave it in the sec- 
ond night’s camping place to use on the 
return trip. A “‘swamper” always ac- 
companied the teamster, t> do the cook- 
ing, assist him, and keep him company, 
it being a lonesome trip, and a rare oc- 
currence if they met a single human being 
for a week at a time. 

During the ‘fooom days” of the Cerro 
Gordo and other mines, this company 
hauled tons of silver bullion to the rail- 
road on the down trip, and immense 
quantities of groceries, mining machin- 
ery, equipments, and other necessities 
and supplies constituted the freight haul- 
ed on the up trip into the mines. It is 
still fresh in the memory of many old 
residents, the not very distant time when 
this same company, before the building 
of the Southern Pacific into Los Angeles, 
ran their teams into that city, a hundred 
miles further than Mojave. . Then there 
was a still earlier period, when, in order 
to have an outlet to San Francisco, there 
was a line of teams connecting Los An- 
geles with the steamers at San Pedro. 


But the days of the “prairie schooner” 
are at an end, civilization has crept over 
the western settlements, and swept this 
once profitable traffic from the scene, 
The farmer’s plow has turned under the 
sod and produced a grand return for the 
reapers. The multiplying orchards have 
produced such an abundance of fruit 
that it became necessary and profitable 
to possess the most modern modes of 
carriage, and so the rapid strides of a 
progressive people are narrowing down 
the scale of usefulness of all primitive 
customs. The once famous mines of 
California are gradually fading from 
sight; soon they, too, will give full sway 
to a scientific and intelligent people, who 
will find other fields of adaption, and 
cause them to produce gold in other 
than the virgin state, and thus will the 
world go round, making good all losses. 

W, ADAms, 
‘ 304 S. Los Angeles street, Los Angeles, 
al, 


GOD’S WORD. 


When we are called upon to admire 
and applaud the fact that in certain quar- 


formerly to study the Scripture, we can- 
not consent to unq'1alified praise, for we 
find not full satisfaction in the spirit in 
which this is done. God declares the 
divine approval to be upon the man that 
“trembles at his word.” We find some 
of thesé men appear more anxious to 
make God’s Word tremble before their 
critical scalpel. Very little disposition 
do they show to tremble at God’s Word. 
Let them reflect, however, that when they 
undertake to analyze and dissect the ora- 
cles of God, it is'a case’ of vivisection, 
in which no anz:thetics will prevent ‘the 
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ters there is a greater effort made than | 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


628 ELEVENTH ST., OAKLAND, CaL 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Primary, 
demic and Oollegiate Departments, connectig 
buildings, pleasant grounds, croquet ang 8 
nis courts, personal training and home infin. 
ences, special instruction in del sarte, musi, 
and art, Oentral location. Affords uny 
advantages for attendance at lectures and oop. 
certs. EXCELLENT TsBLE GUARANTEED. Terp, 
opens JULY 28th. 

Mas. M. K. Buaxs, Princip, 


Miss Eveurne Dickrnsoy, 
Associate Princip), 


Van Ness Seminary, 
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A BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL ror 
YOUNG LADIES. 


1222 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Under the ownership and direction of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


aided by an able corps of teachers. The ner} 
term opens July 28, 1890. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 6, 1890. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds ver 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mags, 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL, 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL 


If you want a thorough, first class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for your 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Next term begins on Auguit 6th. Send for 
catalogue to he 


W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors.and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address thé 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B CHUROH, A.™., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. . 


Field Seminary! 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL: 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Boarding f§chool for Young Ladies. 


prepared for college. 
nineteenth year will begin August 4, 189). 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REY. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


The new year of atudy will begin 3,10 0 

Letters and communications may be #2 
any member of the faculty.. 

The usual facilities are gran 
small charge. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. 


Complete College courses. Prepares for 
college, for business, for teaching in the 
lic schools, and for teaching masic. [ns 
tion in art. Send for catalogue te : 
A. J. ANDERSON, President. 
WALLA 
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Mt- Tamalpais Academy for Boys 

BRANOH OF MT. TAMALPAIS wy 
Prepares for College, the 
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Home Ciréle. BLUEBELLS. Bess as she lay asleep, and then kissed | mother’s voice was Congregational Directory. 

—— me at the door. ‘Be a good boy, Wil- | water now, but so could scar Statement,’ Jan: 890. a a 
One fine morning, as I was leisurely lie, and take care of stand. ‘Bessie! O Bessie!’ I called, CONGREGATIONAL OHURCHES IN SAN 


THE CAPITAIN'’S WELL. 


e story of the shipwreck of Captain 
Valentine Bagley on the coast of Arabia, and 
pis suffering in the desert, has been familiar 
from Wy childhocd. It has been partly told 
jp the singularly beautiful lines of my triend 
Harriet Preecott Sp: ffi rd, on the occasion of 
g public celebration at the Newburyport li- 
prary.. To the charm and felicity of her 
verse, a8 far as it goes, nothing can be added, 
but in the following ballad I have endeavored 
to give a fuller detail of the-touching ixcident 
ppon which it is founded |: 


From pain and peril, by land and main, 
The shipwrecked sailor ccme back again; 


Back to his home, where wife and child, 

Who bad mcurned bim lost, with joy were 
wild, 

Where he sat once more with bis kith and kin 

And welcomed his neighbors thronging in. 


But when morning céme he called for his 
spade. 
“J must pay my debt to the Lord,” he said. 


“Why dig ycu here ?” asked the passer-Ly; 


“Js there gold or silver the road so nigh ?” 
(Sn he answered; ‘‘but under this 


0d 
Is the blessed water, the wine of Gcd.” 


“Water! the Powow is at your beck, 
And right before you tke Merrimack, 


“And look you up, or look you down, 
There’s a well-sweep at every door in town.” 


“True,” he said, ‘we have wells of our own; 
But this I dig for the Lord alone.” 


Said the other: ‘*This soil is dry, you know; 
I doubt if a spring can be found below; 


“You bad better coneult, before you dig, 
Some water-witch with a bezel twig.” 


“No, wet or dry, I will dig it here, 
Shallow or deep, if it takes a year. 


“In the Arab cesert, where shade is none, 
The waterless Jand of sand and sun, 


‘Under the pitiless brazen sky 
My burning throat as the sand was dry; 


“My crezed brain listened in fever drerms 
For plash of buckets and ripple of stresms; 


“And opening my €yes to the blirding glare, 
And my lips to the breath of the blistering 
alr, 


“Tortured alike by the heavens and earth, 
I cursed, like Job, the day of my birth. 


“Then scmething tender, and sad, and mild, 
As a mother’s voice to a wandering child, 


a ag my frenzy; and bowing my 
head, 
I prayed as I never before had prayed :* 


‘* Pity me, God ! for I die of thirst ; 
Take me out of this land accurst ; 


‘¢ And if ever I reach my home again, 
Where the earth bas sprirgs and the sky has 


‘¢ T will dig a well for the passers-by, 


And none shall suffer with thirst as I. 


‘* IT saw as I passed my home once more, 
The house, the barn, the «lms of the door, 


grass-lined road that riverward 
wound, 
The tall slate stones of the burying-ground. 


and steeple on meeting-house 
ill, 


The brook, with its dam, and gray grist-mill, 


‘*And I knew, in that vision beyond the sea, 


The very place where my well must be. 


‘‘ God heard my prayer in that evil day ; 
He led my feet in their homeward way, 


‘‘From false mirage and dried-up well, 
And the hot sand storms of a land of hell, 


‘¢ Till Isaw at last, through a coast-bill’s 


gap, 
The city held in its stony lap, 


‘* "The mosques and the domes of scorched 


Muscat, 
And my heart leaped up with joy thereat ; 


‘‘ For there was a ship at enchor lying, 
A Christian flag at its mast-head flying, 


‘* And sweetest of sounds to my homesick 


ear 
Was my native tongue in the sailors’ cheer. 
* Now, the Lord be thanked, I am back 


agalp 
Where earth has springs, and the skies have 
‘Tain, 
‘* And the well I prcmised, by Oman’s sea, 
I em digging for bim in Amesbury.”’ 


His good wife wept, and his neighbors said: 
‘*The poor old captain is out of his head.’ 


But from morn to ncop, and from noon to 
night, 
He toiled at his task with main and might. 


And when at last, from the loosened earth, 
*\ Under his gpede the stream gushed forth, 


And fast \as he climbed to his deep well’s 
brim, \ 
The water he dug for followed him, 


He shouted (for joy: ‘‘I have kept my 
word, 
And here is the well I promised the Lord!’ 


The long years came, and the long years 
went, 
And he sat by his roadside well content ; 


He watched the travelers, heat oppressed, 
Pause by the way to drink and rest, 


And the sweltering horses dip, as they 
nk . 


ra 
Their nostrils deep in the cool, sweet tank ; 


And grateful at heart, his memory went 
Back to that waterless Orient, — 


And the blessed apswer of prayer, which 
came 
To the earth of iron and sky of flame. 


And when a wayfarer, weary and hot, 
Kept to the mild-road, pausing not 


For the well’s refreshing he shook his head ; 
e don’t know the value of water, he 


“ Had he ed for a drop, as I have done, 
In the deakci's Geeks of sand and sun, 


He would @rink and rest, and go home to 


That God’s best gift is the wayside well!” 
—John Whittier, in New York Ledger. 


Minnie: “What are the people of your. 


church going to do. with. that $325 they 
made from the grab-bag?”’ Mamie: 
‘We are thinking of using it to break up 
(ne sale of Louisiana lottery tickets here. 
—Terre Haute Express. 


walking down Main street, with no par- 
ticular object in view, my attention was 
attracted to a little bootblack. Some 
One in passing had dropped or carelessly 
thrown away a small bunch of bluebells. 
My attention was first attracted to the 
little fellow by his stooping to pick them 
up, but what was my amusement to see 
him tenderly kiss trem and then careful- 
ly fasten them in the button-hole of his 
faded jacket. My curiosity was aroused. 
I made up my mind to quiz the boy, so 
I walked up to him and asked him for a 
shine. I looked at the boy carefully; he 
was very small and very poorly dressed, 
he was pale and thin, and the large blue 
eyes looked as if they were full of un- 
shed tears, @ 

“Half a dime,” he said, when he had 
put a firal polish on my shoes, 

I tock out a quarter, and said, as I 
balanced it on my forefinger, ‘Here is 
ten cents for the shine and fifteen cents 
tor the flowers,” pointing to the bluebeils 
in his buttonhole. 

He put his small bh: nd over the flowers 
quickly, and gave a quick gasp. 

‘No, sir; I can’t sell them; if I was 
starving { wouldn't sell a bluebell.” 

“And why not, my little man ?’ 
quired, 

He looked at me so piteously that I 
was almost sorry I had asked him. I 
put my hand on his head and said : 

‘Excuse me for asking; you need not 
tell me unless you want to, and you can 
keep the quarter besides,” 

He looked at me a moment and then 
said: “I lke you, and if you care to 
listen I’ll tell you.” 

“Of course I am anxious to hear why 
you love the bluebells.” 

“I will commence at the first and tell 
it all to you, but first let us go down 
there and sit down,” pointing to some 
dry goods boxes not far from where we 
stood. 

We went, and after seating ourselves 
On a small box hehind some larger ones 
where we would not be observed, he took 
the bluebell bouquet and, holding it in 
his hand, began by saying : 

“It is just a year agothis month, and 
it has been such a long year I thought 
the bluebells never would come,” and 
then he stopped and put his hands over 
his eyes as if trying to shut out some 
horrid sight; I did not interrupt his rev- 
erie. Presently he took down his hand, 
and said abruptly : 

“My father was a drunkard. We once 
owned some fine property, I’ve heard 
mother say; but that was before I was 
born, for we have always been poor as 
far back as I can remember. Mother 
says that father drark up the farm, the 
oxen, horses, sheep, cows, hogs, furni- 
ture, and everything else. We got so 
poor mother had to go out and wash by 
the day to get food for Bess and me to 
eat. We lived in a little log house, a 
quarter of a mile from any one; it was 
about half a mile to town. Mother us- 
ed to walk to town every day, except 
Saturday, to wash for somebody. On 
Saturday she washed for our:elves and 
ironed on Sunday.” 

“Sunday is the Lord’s day. Your 
mother certainly didn’t work on the 
Sabbath 

“Yes, sir; she had to. Mother said 
the Lord made six days for the saloon- 
keeper and one for himself, but he for- 
got to make one for the drunkard’s wife. 
She said the saloon- keeper bad confiscat- 


I in- 


ed the Lord’s day, but she had hoped 


the Lord would consider her circumstan- 
ces and forgive her for working on the 
Sabbath, She said if there were no sa- 
loons she would not have to work on 
Sunday. There were just four of us— 
father, mother, Baby Bess and Willie, 
that is | 

“So your name is Willie, is it? but 
go on with your story.” —s_— 

“Well, as I said, mother was away all 
day, and sometimes she would not get 
home until after dark; she was not very 
strong, and sometimes she had big wash- 
ings, and sometimes we didn’t have 
much to eat, because the ladies mother 
washed for didn’t have the right change, 
or they would forget to ask their bus- 
bands for it. Mother always hated to 
ask for money after she had earned it; 
she said it did seem as if they ought to 
know that she needed the money, or 
she would not wash for it, and it gen- 
erally happened tbat when one didn’t 
have the change none of them did; so 
sometimes we got awful hungry while we 
were waiting for folks to pay us,” 

“Why didn’t your mother ask for her 
money? It was hers after she earned 
it.” 

“She was afraid to, for sometimes 
they would get mad and say she didn't 
half’ wash their clothes, and then they 
would hunt up a new washerwoman. It 
was one of those weeks when nobody 
had any change. It was Friday morn- 
ing; we had very little to eat on Thurs- 


only a plate of cornmeal and about two 
spoonfuls of molasses. Mother baked 
the meal into bread, ani told me to feed 
the baby when she woke, and to keepa 
sharp lookout for father; he was in town 
on a big spree; he was awfully cross 
when he was drinking; it was not safe 
for him to get his hands on us, so we al- 
ways hid when we saw him coming, if 
mother was not at home. Little Bess 
would nearly go into fits when she saw 
him coming home drunk. ‘Don’t let 
Bess cry if you can help it, Willie; I am 
afraid I won’t get home until after dark 
to-night, Mrs. Gray always has such 
large washings; but I will come as soon 
as 1 can, and will bring home some pro- 
yisions, for I must have some money to- 


day, andon Friday morning there was’ 


slept a long time that morning, and I 
passed the time in sitting by her, and 
going tothe door to watch for father. 
When she woke up she said the first 
thing, ‘Baby is so hungry; Willie, get 
something to eat.’ ‘Get up Bessie, and 
let me dress you, and then we will have 
breakfast.’ I had not eaten a mouthful, 
nor had mother tasted food before leav- 
ing home, and I was awful hungry my- 
self, She got up, and I dressed, washed, 
‘and combed her, and when we sat down 
to the table, Bessie looked at the food 
and then she just dropped her curly head 
right down on the table and sobbed out, 
‘O Willie, I am sotired of corn-bread 
and molasses; I can’t eat it; I want 
some meat and butter.’ * ‘Don’t cry, 
Baby,’ I said, stroking her curls, ‘mcther 
will bring home something to-night.’ 
‘But it is so long to wait. This is Mrs. 
Gray’s day, and mother is always late 
when she washes for her.’ ‘Try to eat,’ 
I said, and I put a spoonful of molasses 
on her plate and she did try, but she on- 
ly swallowed a few mouthfuls and then 
she left the table. I ate a small piece 
of dry bread; I thought maybe she 
would eat the molasses, so I did not 
touch it. 


“All day she kept saying she was 
hungry, but refused to eat what we had. 
It was a long day to both of us, Father 
had came home, and it was nearly dark ; 
we were both sitting on the doorstep. 
Bessie laid her head against my arm, 
and began tocry, ‘I’m so hungry, Wil- 
lie; mother stays so late to-night.’ 
‘Don’t cry, baby, mother will soon be 
home.’ ‘Of course she will !’ exclaimed 
George Anderson. He lived a mile be- 
yond us, and as he spoke he tossed a 
bunch of bluebells into Bessie’s lap. 
‘Ob, how pretty ’ she exclaimed, while 
the tears dropped from her sweet blue 
eyes on the pretty bluebells. ‘Come, 
Bessie,’ I said, ‘let me fasten them 
among your curls,’ 


“She got up and stood on the door- 
step with her face toward the house. I 
stood behind her, and tied the bluebells 
in her golden curls. I had just fastened 
the last one, when some one jerked me 
cff of the bottom step. Rt was father ; 
he was drunk, and I knew by bis looks 
that he was almost crazy with drink. 
He pusbed me aside, and stood between 
little Bessie and me. Bessie turned to 
run, but be caught her and said ‘You 
have been crying; what did Willie do 
to you?’ She was so white and scared 
that I thdught she would faint. ‘Willie 
didn’t do anything,’ she gasped out. 
Father let her go and grasped me; he 
commenced to shake me awful. ‘You 
rascal, what did you do to Bessie? ‘Tell 
me, or I will shake the breath out of 
you.’ Heshook meso I could not an- 
swer. Then little Bessie caught him by 
the arm. ‘Please, father, don’t hurt 
Willie; I was so hungry it made me 
cry.’ He looked in at the table and 
saw the bread and molasses, ‘You little 
white-faced liar, you are not hungry; 
look at that table, there is plenty to eat, 
and good enough, too, for such a brat 
as you,’ and he shook her roughly. She 
began to cry and I tried to put my arm 
around her, but my father pushed me 
away. ‘If you can’t eat anything, I will 
give you something to drink,’ and he 
caught her upin his arms and started 
down the path that led to the pond 
where we got wash-water. It was nota 
frog-hole, the water was as clear as a 
lake, and it was surrounded by green 
grass, and several large trees grew near 
the bank, It was a lovely place in sum- 
mer, and a glorious place for skating in 
winter. It was only a short distance 
from the house. 


Bessie hushed crying, but she looked 
so awful scared. I followed close be- 
hind father. ‘I'll give you something to 
drink,’ he exclaimed, when he reached 
the edge of the water, and he walked 
right into the water, and I followed, 
scarcely knowing what I was doing, I 
was so frightened. He waded in about 
knee-deep, then he took Bessie, and put- 
ting her face under one arm, he put her 
little curly head down under the water ; 
she threw up her little white hands and 
cried out, ‘O Willie, take baby !’ just as 
the little curly head went down. I wad- 
ed around father and tried with all my 
strength to raise her head out of the 
water, but father held it down. I begged 
father to take her out, but he did not 
listen to me. She threw up her hands 


.| wildly, there was a gurgling sound, and 


then all was still. I begged father to 
take her out, I prayed God to 
save Bessie’s life, but all in vain, 
God was far away and did not hear me ; 
at least, it seemed soto me. It seemed 
hours to me, but father at last lifted up 
Bessie’s white, dripping face: I called 
her name frantically, madly, wildly, but 
her blue lips didn’t move ; she was dead. 
Father carried her and laid her down on 
the green grass. ‘I guess she won't be 
hungry for awhile,’ he said, as he laid 
her down. I was so stunned that I 
neither moved nor spoke, until I saw 
the bluebells that I had twined in Bes- 
sie’s hair floating out on the water. I 
could not bear to see them drift away ; 
it seemed as if it was dear little Bessie’s 
sweet, dead face drifting away ; I could 
not bear the thought, so I waded out af- 
ter them ; the water was deep, and on I 
went ; it was up to my arm-pits, now 
over my shoulders, still the bluebells 
were just beyond my reach, but I must 
have them ; the water touched my chin, 
another step and I caught them, and 
just as I did I beard mother call: ‘Wil- 
lie! O Willie, where are you?’ I looked 
for father ; he was seated on the ground 


night or we starve.’ She kissed Baby 


by Bessie. ‘Willie! O Willie? came 


‘Here, mother, at the pond.’ 

“Father gave one mad leap into the 
water ; he plunged in face down. I was 
so terrified I did not know what to do. 


I heard mother coming. I trembled so} 


I could not walk, so I crawled up to 
Bessie, and taking father’s old straw hat, 
put it over Bessie’s dead face to keep 
mother from seeing it. In a moment 
she came in sight. She saw I was drip- 
ping with water. ‘Willie, Willie, what 
is the matter?’ I could not speak. She 
lifted the hat off of Bessie’s face. 
She stood for a moment as if turned to 
stone. ‘Tell me how it happened, Wil- 
lie, tell me quick!’ Then I found 
voice and told her everything. 

“She heard me through without a 
word, but when I had finished, shriek 
after shriek rent the air. She stood with 
clasped hands over Bessie, and shrieked 
such unearthly cries that :oon the neigh- 
borhood flocked to the spot. Father 
had drowned himself; his body was 
taken from under the beautiful water 
and buried in the cemetery alongside of 
Bessie. Mother was a raving maniac 
from the moment she uttered the first 
heart rending cry over her dead Baby 
Bess. I put the bluebells in a little box, 
and hung them around my neck, and 
after the funeral I lay in the hospital, 
sick for weeks with brain fever; but 
when I came to myself, the box was 
still around my neck; here it is,’ and 
he drew from his bosom a small box, 
which upon opening revealed a few 
withered leaves. 

“They speak of sweet little Baby Bes- 
sie,” he said, as he closed the box and 
slipped it back under his shirt bosom. 
Then he looked at me straight in the 
eyes and said: 

‘Please, mister, don’t ever vote for 
whisky. It killed my father and dear 
little Baby Bessie, my only sister, and it 
locked my mother up in a mad-house. 
Please don’t vote for rum,” 

And I, man that I was, drew the 
boot-black down and kissed him, and 
said: “God helping me, I never will 
vote for license or whisky men again.” 
—M. Morrill, in the Safe Ballot. 


BEGINNING OF CRIME. 


Many a passionate child rules the 
household. The little baby on its 
mother’s knee goes into a passion be- 
cause its dinner is witheld from him or 
some toy denied him. He shrieks and 
strikes his mother, and the mother says: 
“Poor little boy, he has such a passionaté 
nature; he can’t be crossed,” and yields 
tohim. She ought to spank him— 
spank him hard—for being in a passion, 
and give him nothing till his passion had 
cooled. The child, though he be so 
young that he can not speak, if he be 
old enough to lift his fist and strike a 
blow, deserves punishment and needs to 
have a lesson of repression taught him. 
The mother who neglects this increases 
the chances of her son going to the gal- 
lows. When the child is older there are 
better disciplinary punishments than 
spanking, but when the child reaches an 
age that they are useful it may have 
grown into. a dominating force in his 
character that can not be eradicated. 
Mothers sometimes say, whena_ child 
shows a vile temper and shrieks a good 
deal, that it would endanger his life to 
punish him. Perhaps so, but you still 
more endanger his future if you don’t 
punish him. Many a gallows tragedy 
has had its beginning on the mother’s 
lap. Day by day I see criminals—hun- 
dreds of them—thousands of them in 
the course of the year. I see scores of 
broken-hearted parents wishing rather 
that their sons had never been born than 
that they had lived to bear such burdens 
of shame and disgrace. I hear the wail- 
ing of disappointed mothers, and I see 
humiliated fathers crying like children be- 
cause of the sins of their children. I 
see mothers growing gray between the 
successive visits in which they come to 
inquire about the boy in prison. And 
seeing these dreadful things till my heart 
aches and aches, I say to those mothers 
and fathers whose boys have not yet 
gone astray, to mothers and fatbers 
whose little families are the care of their 
lives, teach your children OBEDIENCE. 
I want it written large. I wish I could 
make it blaze in letters of fire. I wish I 
could write it in imperishable, glowing 
letters on the walls of every home—obed- 
ience, obedience, obedience! Obed- 
lence to law—to household law, to par- 
ental authority; unquestioning, instant, ex- 
act obedience. Obedience in the schocl! 
Wherever, from beginning, from the first 
glimmer of intelligence in the child, 
there is expression of law, let there be 
taught respect for it and obedience to it. 
It is the royal road to virtue, to good 
citizenship; it is the only road.— The In- 


dependent. 
BEAUTIFUL SWISS CUSTOM. 


As soon as the sun has disappeared 
in the valleys, and its last rays are just 
glimmering on the snowy summits of the 
mountains, the herdsman who dwells on 
the loftiest takes his horn and trumpets 


forth, “Praise God the Lord!” And all | 


the herdsmen in the neighborhood take 
their horns and repeat the words. This 
often continues a quarter of an hour, 
while on all sides the mountains echo 
the name of God. Solemn. stillness 
follows, and every shepherd on bended 
knees, with uncovered head, offers his 


secret prayer. By this time it is quite 


dark. “Good night !” trumpets forth 
the herdsman on the loftiest summit. 
“Good night!’ is repeated on all the 
mountains from the horns of the herds- 
men and the clefts of the rocks.— Bos- 
ton Journal. an 
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We have just added another $50.000 
to our surplus fund and thanking our 


| 
friends and the public for past favors 


we respectfully ask a continuance of the same, — 
San Franciseco,Cal, R.H. MeDonald, Prest. 


Dr, JOHN C. SPENCER, 


_ Physician and Surgeon, 
Office and Residence, 813 SUTTER ST. 


OPPOSITE PLEASANTON HOTEL, 


Telephone No, #360, San Francisco, Cal, 


Deposits Received from $1 upwards. 
HOME o. 


Guarantee Capital, $1,000,000 


Interest apportioned from date of deposit. 

Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coast 
States may besent by registered letter, post office 
money order, bank draft or express. 

Copy of By-laws and list of shareholders in 
Guarantee Capital sent free on applicatien. 

The Poops s Home Savings Bank has excep- 
tional facilities for safe, profitable and satisfac- 
tory investmentof funds at good rates of intere: t. 

Thankful for past favors and asking for con- 
tinuance of thesame. Respectfully, 


Columbus Waterhouse, Prest. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Simyle. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
neil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It cam be ured upon the lap in a public 
aseembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Wecl that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthanc as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the most easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 
ph, Instruction. 50.00 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rc lls of , and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our or Ev- 
ening School. The Stenograph is now in use in 
8 t many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 
03” Come and take trial lessons free. 


G- G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market St.), 8. F. 


BOOKS 


No, not coo), but filled with that restful, har- 
monious, soothing music which helps one 
wonderfully to endure extremes of weather, 
hot or cold. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 


Piano Olassics, Vol, 1, 44 pieces; Vol. 2, 81 
OClaseical Pianist, 42 pieces; Popular 
ance Music, 66 pieces; Sabbath Day Music, 
88 piecee; Operatic Piano Collection, 19 op- 
eras; Young Players’ Popular Collecticn, 51 
pieces; Classic Feur-Hand Ocllection, 19 
duets—$1 each. Old Familiar Dancer, 100 
ieces—50c. 


VOOAL,. 


CollegeSongs 82 bright melodies—650c. Pop- 
ular Song Collection, 87 tor ge; Choice Sacred 
Solos, 34 songs; Choice Sacred Solos, low voice, 
40 songs; Song Olassics,soprano or tenor, Vol. I, 
50 songs; Bong Classics. soprano or tenor, 
Vol. 2, 89 sengs; Song Classics. low voice, 47 
sopge; Olassic Baritone and Bass songs, 83 
songs; Olassic Tenor Songs, 86 songe; Olassic 
Vocal Songs, 26 duets; Good Old Songs We 
Used to Sing, 115 songs—-$1 each. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


0. H. DITSON & 0O., 867 Broadway, New York 


O Fs. SS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Science, 
Religion and Fiction received as published. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 

PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes-and styles for teachers 
and staden ts. 


able styles. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOIB00O. 


319-325 Sansome St., 8S. F. 
(One door from Bank of California.) 


The traveling public will find this to be the 
most converient as well as the most comfort 
able Hotel in the City. Board and room, $1, 
$1.26 and $1.60 percay. Hot and cold baths 
free. None bat most obliging white Jabor em- 
ployed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Prepricter 


FWINT MACHINE 


UPELIES 


The Samuel Mili Company 
29 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, 


Opp. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express Office, 
Baw Franoisco, Oat. 


Bend for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


STATION ER Yate" | 


AMERICAN EXCHANCE HOTEL 


FRANCISOO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Sontheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 a. xm. 
and 7:80 Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. FPrayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. mM, 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. w. and 
7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 a. w. and 
12:30 Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 

7.80 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Sunday services, 11 s,m. and 7:30 Pp, m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 rp. uw. Prayer-meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 w. 


FOURTH CHURCH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Bev. 
H. H. Wikoff. Pastor. Sunday services 
ll a. mw. and 7:30 Sunday-school, 12:30 
Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. x. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street, Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:80 p,m., 
Sunday-school, 12:30 u.; Chinese school: 
6:80 Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 


P. M. 
OLIVET OHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mu. 
and 7:30 m.; Sumday school, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 
EWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be-. 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, lla. x. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Prayer meeting, Tueaday and Thursday, 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. m. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION OHUROCH—Broad ar- 
enue, near Oapital street. Sunday: ach- 
in g ly Rev. J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 7:30 p.x. 
Sunday school a 12:80 Pp. m. 


SLVENTH-AVENUE HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
Preaching by O. H. Broadbext at 


at 8 P. m. 
7:30 P. M. 
PIEROCE-STREET CHAPEL—NXorthwist cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Bup’t. Sunday-school at 3 Pp. m. 

THE OONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gom avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F, Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 

SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA., 
Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 


com, Esq., Treasurer, 308 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisso, Oal. 


W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA 


President, Mrs. Fmma Cash, 927 Tem 
s treet, Los Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. John 
P. Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
E. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 
Angeles. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN'S 
STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President— Mrs. M.L. Merritt, 686 Thirty- 
fourth-street, Oakland, Cal. Treasurer— 
Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, 
Oakland, Cal, Corresponding Secretary— 
Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia street, San 
Francisco. Recording Secretary — Miss 
Grace Barnard, 677 Twenty-first street, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Ohristian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, Secretary. 

CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Secretary — Willism Abbott. 1087 Marbet 
street, fan Francisco. Treasurer— Edward P. 
Flnt, 828 Montgomery street, Fan Frincisco. 
De positas y- Geo. O. McConnell, 757 Market 

street, San Francisco. District Superintend- 


ent—Revy. John Thcmpion, 1850 Frarklin 


street, Oakland. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 


OAL. W. O. T. U. 
182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 
THE FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION. 
420 Post E TREET, 


ThLureda) s— Visiting cays to ho 


other lLenevolent instiiutions. resident, 


son; Treasurer, Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary 
Jennie B. Lambert. 


YOUNG — ASSOCIA- 


1221 O'Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 
THE GENERAL ASECOIATION OF CALI 
| FORNIA 


Meets at Santa Rosa, Tuesday, September 30th, 
atlla,. mM. 


GENERAL ASS’'N OF WASHINGTON 


) Will meet in Walla Walla Sept. 25th-28th, 


THS MID-COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Lexington Nov. 5th. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. é 
Boston and Chicago. 

Secretary— Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D. D 
Field Secretary—W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Bernafd. Business 
Manager— William F. Whittemore, Oongrega- 
tional House Boston. Rev. Losal L. Wirt, 
t uperintendent for Central and Northern (al- 
ifo: nia: <flice, 757 Market street, San Franc is- 
co, where publications are for sale. 
AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOCIE1Y 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y, 

Secretaries— Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D, D., Rev. 
J. B. Olark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. 
D.D.. Su tendent Northern California and 
Nevada— J. H. Warren, D.D., 7 Montgo 
Ave., Ean Francisco. Superintendent Southern 
California—Rev.J.T. Ford,Los Angeles, Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Com *s, Corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 26638. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 
Sccretaries— Re¥. M. E. Sirieky, D.D. 

Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., Kev. F. F. Wood 

twy, DD. Tiesnier—H. W. Hutbard 

Western District Riv. J 

E. oF. D.D., 151 Washington street, Chi- 


Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pine 
neo, 69 Bible House, N. ¥. Secretary for 


California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth- 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field for 
the Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin 8. W 

Room 25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San 
Francisco 


AMERIOAN BOARD 0. F. M. 


Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distzie-. 390-Bible House, 
New York. E, P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Oal- 

and Montgomery, San 


Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisoot 


tale and’ 
Lizzie R. Story; Vice President, Harriet Jacob-- 
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Pacrric: San FRANCISOO, 


[WepnEsDAy, AUGUST 27, 1890, 


Pacific, 


$2.50 A WEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
He. 7Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 
Taxes Orres. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Taz Pa- 
orto for one year. Tue Paorric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1890. 


We wish to add our petition to the re- 
quests of hundreds of thousands of good 
people, in our land, to those who man- 
age the World’s Fair, in favor of closing 
every department of the same on the 
first day of the week. The national 
Congress will, no doubt, prohibit liquor- 
selling on the premises, and on land, too, 
nearly adjacent. We wish the same 


‘body would add a prohibit to the open- 


ing of the Fair on the Lord’s day, and 
so relieve the managers of the responsi- 
bility of it, and protect them from the 
importunities of those whose self-interest 
is opposed to the public good. 


No city ever knew a finer, sunnier day 
than San Francisco enjoyed last Friday. 
This rendered auspicious the anniversary 
of the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Old People’s Home, at the corner of 
Pine and Pierce streets—the day chosen, 
likewise, for the opening exercises and 
dedication of the finished structure to 
its beneficent purposes. To avoid an 


_ unweildy attendance,the admission to the 


services of last Friday was by ticket. 
Some hundreds of the most interested 
and best people of the city and vicinity 
were present. They greatly enjoyed all 
the exercises and ceremonies, which filled 
an hour and a half, and also the oppor- 
tunity to view the premises and look in- 
to the rooms, both public and private. 
No finer structure than this, for its uses, 
stands upon the continent, nor one more 
amply, fitly and elegantly furnished; nor 
one provided so carefully with such ap- 
pliances of every conceivable sort for 
the comfort, the entertainment, the good 
cheer, the inspiration and the general joy 
of all the officers, all the inmates, and 
all the employes of the establishment. 
One could almost wish that he were old 
and friendless, if so he might be permit- 
ted to spend his latest years in such a 
home. The hall, the parlor, the library, 
are magnificent places ; the chapel is a 
gem; the rooms are, all of them, beauti- 
fully furnished, and some of them are 
wonderfully inviting. The carpets through- 
out are perfectly fitting, heavy, soft, noise- 
less—having been woven to order—and 
of the same pattern. The land, edifice, 
furnishings and equipments have togeth- 
er cost about $200,000, and are 
alike the gifts of Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Crocker, to whom an inscribed mar- 
ble tablet appears in the hall, fronting 
the main entrance. The programme 
for the dedication was, enriched by 
five Scriptural quotations. The mu- 
sic for the occasion was rendered 
by a quartet of the best vocalists of 
the city. The Rev. O. C. Miller of the 
Board of Trustees had the general charge 
of the proceedings, and made the ad- 
dress and offered the prayer of dedica- 
tion, specifically. Colonel Charles F. 
Crocker made the presentation address ; 
to which C. F. Hanlon, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, respond- 
ed. Professor J. A. Benton made an 


address to the Society, generally. W. 


E Brown, Esq , Secretary of the Mary 
A. Crocker Trust, gave the concluding 
address. These five addresses were 
necessarily brief, and were very pertinent, 
and remarkably well received. These 
have all been printed, in whole, or in 
part, in the daily papers. A more im- 
pressive ceremony than this at the dedi- 
cation of any structure for philanthropic 
uses it would be difficult to imagine. It 
lent a strange awe and tenderness to the 
scene that every One was conversant with 
the fact that Mr. Crocker died before the 
building (for which the two had planned) 
was begun, and that Mrs. Crocker died 
some months before it was completed ; 
and when she was looking forward to the 
doing of other, if not greater, things. 
Our city and our State are enriched and 
blessed by this great benefaction ; and 
all of us are bidden to live our best and do 
our grandest while we may—we whose 
little life is but a span that still may 
reach immortal good. 


The old house of John Endicott, the 
first head of the first popular government 
established in America, is being torn 
down at Salem, Mass. The structure 
was framed in England, was brought to 
the new country and first put together at 
Gloucester. 


JAPAN. 


KuMAMOTO, Japan, June 18, 1890. 

Dear Friends in America: Kaowing 
that your interest in Japan is not con- 
fined to the of Christianity 
simply, but that it includes everything 
that has a bearing on the progress of tbe 
nation in every department of civilization, 
I think you may be interested in a brief 
statement of some of the more important 
political events of the past year. But 
how to make such a statement, at once 
brief, yet clear; comprehensive, yet in- 
telligent and interes‘ing; condensed, yet 
true—“‘ay, there’s the rub.” But there is 


| nothing like attempting the impossible. 


** Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 

This I think is the best description 
possible of the real conditiun of political 
life in Japan; it is a boiling cauldron of 
ambition, aspiration, ignorance, folly, a 
few leading statesmen who are not above 
serious charges, and a horde of hot- 
headed, half-educated boys, who fancy 
that in their brains is contained all the 
wisdom of the county, and that the re- 
sponsibility of governing the country 
rests on them, 

The unseen witches are here, too; not 
only three of them, but in force, piling 
on the fuel of passion, deception, hatred 
and violence, and importing from abroad 
hair-brained ideas of the duties of citi- 
zens, of the nature of religion, and of the 
necessity of and sanctions for morality. 
And yet, over and above all this seeming 
confusign, all these elements which left 
to themselves would surely bring destruc- 
tion, is the over-ruling hand of Him who 
makes even the wrath of man to praise 
him. The nation is passing through in 
one generation what it has taken Europe 
centuries to accomplish, and I think it 
is safe to say, that, under the light which 
history has shed, Japan is not going to 
make some of the mistakes that have 
been made in the western world. It is 
equally safe to say that she is securing 
the essential condition of true national 
prosperity; namely, a constitutional gov- 
ernment under the control of representa- 
tives elected by the people, with far less 
‘toil and trouble,” war and bloodshed, 
than that through which any of the 
western nations had to pass in their 
struggles for freedom. We need, there- 
fore, to be very slow how we condemn 
or criticise this people, remembering 
that we live in glass houses. Then, too, 
few foreigners know the people or cir- 
cumstances of Japan sufficiently well to 
be competent critics. I don’t suppose 
there are twenty foreigners in Japan who 
are able to read the news of the day in 
the native papers; nearly all that we for- 
eigners know of Japan is what those 
round us choose to tell us, or what we 
see in English. The native press, too, is 
not free to tell freely all that it knows. 
That the government is wise in its gen- 
eral attitude toward the press is beyond 
a question, for the people have not yet 
learned the difference between liberty 
and license, Liberty is a dangerous 
thing in the hands of such. Because of 
this great ignorance of the people, the 
wisest of the foreigners, and those best 
acquainted with the people, are often 
free to confess their ignorance, and often 
caution azainst hasty, ill-considered 
criticisms, Only afew weeks azo the 
following sentence, by one who probably 
is as competent as any foreigner to read 
the Japanese language and to form a re- 
liable judgment of the course of events, 
closed an article along this line of 
thought: ‘The matter of the fact is that 
we do not begin to understand this peo- 
ple. They are an enigma, and it is time 
the foreign critics ceased to utter cock- 
sure generaliz itions about them.” While, 
however, we should be slow tojudge we 


events that are rapidly transforming one 
of the most belated nations, It is to some 
of these more manifest facts that I wish 
to draw your attention. 


Twenty years ago the Emperor, under 
the lead of his counselors, promised to 
give the people a constitution and a pop- 
ular national assembly. The year fixed 
was 1890. Though there have been 
many evil prophets and Jeremiahs, the 
preparations for this great step have been 
gradually making; local assemblies and 
popular elections have been in operation 
for many years all over the country. Last 


stitution was given to the public, declar- 
ing what rights were given to the people 
and what were reserved to the throne; 
among other most important declarations 
was that gauranteeing religious liberty. 
During the year there have been made 
many minor preparations for the great 
day which is now so soon at hand—elec- 
tion regulations and precautions; defini- 
tions as to who are eligible and who are 
voters, and a multitude of important 
matters; and now we are just on the eve 
of the first national election. Under 
these conditions the excitement, the boil- 
ing of the cauldron, is not to be wondered 
at. It may be of interest to state that 
the qualification for voting is settled by 
the amount of income and taxes paid to 
the imperial government; by this ar- 
rangement the number of qualified elec- 
torsis very small,compared especially with 
the whole number of men. The mass of 
the agitators are excluded: but still they 
feel their importance, for it is their duty, 
they think, to inform the voters how to 
vote, It is among these hot headed 
youth that the cauldron boils most fierce- 
ly; they are the ones who cause the tur- 
bulence and violence, and who really are 
the dangerous element in the nation. 
Murder, and then suicide, “for the good 
of the country” brings no little glory. 
These are the men who form the _politi- 


| tical parties of Japan; these parties have 


ought to be quick to see the momentous 


year on the 11th of February the con-' 


little permanence and less principle, if 
we may believe reports; their changes are 
as sudden and complete as those of a 
kaleidoscope, ‘The fact is the time for 
true party lines bas not yet come, for 
they have had no measures yet presented 
to them to discuss and make decisions 
about. But the time willjsoon be here, 
and we may expect to see true political 
parties; but whether they will be like 
those in western countries is quite prob- 
lematical., | 

But though all the above is true, it 
seems to me that political interest and 
excitement is really confined to a very 
small proportion of the people. Nine- 
tents of the nation are farmers and 
tradespeople; these know little and care 
less about politics; they bave little knowl- 
edge of what is going on in this stirring 
land of theirs, The fact is this land is 
governed by a handful of men, much as 
it was in feudal times, the difference be- 
ing that the way, the manner of govern- 
ment, is changed, and the exclusiveness 
is rapidly being lost. The 2,000,000 
samurai of olden days are the real rulers 
of these times; it is they who have made 
the nation trot through its rapid paces of 
the past twenty years; it is they who con- 
stitute the political parties to-day; it is 
they who are boiling and bubbling; the 
farmers and civilians have very little in- 
terest or concern in any of these nine- 
teenth century ideas. 

During the past twenty years the re- 
lation of Japan asa government to the 
foreign governments of the world has 
been most trying and anomalous. While 
Japanese could travel freely in the West- 
ern world, and live anywhere, foreigners 
have been confined to a few treaty ports, 
unless under contract to Japanese, or 
traveling under special passports; in these 
cases, the foreigner must stay in the city 
where his work is, a prisoner, Or must 
travel only to those cities named in the 
passport and in the order named. For 
instance, I am not allowed to spend a 
night outside of Kumamoto without a 
special permission from the government. 
This spring vacation I wanted to get a 
passport to take a little tramp among the 
mountains; the bungling officials at first 
refused it, because, forsooth, Mr, Clark 
had applied for a passport to be absent 
from Kumamoto for that same time, and 
we both could not leave the school with- 
out a teacher, even in vacation time ! 
The reason for this condition of affairs 
in the early days in Japan was most just; 
but it has long passed away. Not so 
the treaties; the Japanese have long 
wanted to change them, and have made 
many efforts; but the representatives of 
the foreign nations, through fear, sus- 
picions, ignorance, and grasping avarice, 
have for many years prevented any 
changes. Last year, however, it looked 
as though the time had come at last. 
The new treaties were ready and were 
agreed to by the United States, by Rus- 
sia, and by Germany, and simply needed 
formal - ratification, when suddenly the 
assassin’s hand struck down the Cabinet 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; the two 
leading men in the Cabinet at once re- 


do the same; and lo, the arduous labor 
of months and the ardent expectations 
and hopes of years were dashed to the 
ground. The only explanation of these 
acts has been that a few hot-headed 
youth fancied the country would de dis- 
graced by the terms of the treaties, 
which, by the way, were never made 
_public; the two points of special opposi- 
tion were the permission of foreign 
judges for twelve years to help in the 
trial of cases involving foreigners; and 
the freedom for foreigners to buy land 
in Japan. These two points were taken 
up in petty politics, and so much was 
said about them that at last one young 
man conceived the idea of killing the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; he failed in 
his effort, but without waiting to see the 
result, he killed himself, and so at once 
became the hero of the hour, for his 
courage and self-sacrifice “for the coun- 
try.” The resignation of the two lead- 
ing men of the country on the very next 


day is said to have been from 
jealousy; mot that they were not 
the selected victims, but  be- 


cause they saw that by so doing the 
treaties would fail of ratification, and 
thus the glory which they themselves had 
failed to secure in former years would 
be wrested from their personal rival. 
All those startling events happened last 
fall. From that day to this there has been 
nothing more said publicly about treat- 
ies, It beginsto look as though it might 
be years longer now before the present 
anomalous, ignominious and vexatious 
state of affairs shall be changed. But 
the Japanese can no longer charge it to 
the selfishness of the foreign nations. 
She has only herself to blame. Had her 
statesmen been both true and brave, and 
stood by one another, and the one whose 
life was attempted, by whose wisdom 
and push the foreign coalition was brok- 
en, Japan would to-day have been on 
an equality as far as the international re- 
lations are concerned with the other na- 
tions of the world. But she has dashed 
the cup from her own lips, and she must 
take the consequences. 

But, though Japan has failed to take 
her place beside the nations of the world 
externally, she is becoming more and 
more prepared for it internally. One of 
the most significant indications of this 
is the recent promulgation of ‘codified 
laws.” Few can understand the great 
Significance of this event. No longer is 
the judicial system of the country to be 
practically unknown. From now on, it 
may be clearly understood in its princi- 
ples and particular applications, It has 
been the lack of codified laws, and the 
consequent ignorance of the Japan:se 


signed, forcing the whole government to 


obstacles in the past to any 
charge in the treaties; the foreign na- 
tions were not willing to trust their sub- 
jects to Japanese justice, being at once 
unknown and heathen. But that is now 
about done away. A large part of the 
laws have been codified and promulgat- 
ed, and the rest will soon appear, with- 
out doubt. 

The great difficulty of this task 
can hardly be appreciated by any One in 
America; for, not only must the old laws 
be codified, but they must be modified, 
and new ones enacted corresponding to 
the new civilization which has taken 
Japan by storm. She has no precedents 
to go by; she is creating them. She has 
to create new terms and give them the 
definitions; she has to do this in a lan- 
guage which is not the spoken language 
of the people. The immense significa- 
tion of the promulgation of codified 
laws, is not to be easily overestimated. 

Events which have been of special 
interest to the foreign residents in Japan, 
but of no real political significance, may 
also be of a little interest to you. 

In January, I think it was, a mission- 
ary was murdered by robbers. He was 
not living in the interior as we are, but 
was in the capital itself. His extraordi- 
nary bravery in pursuing the two armed 
men who kept slashing at him with their 
keen swords, though himself without a 
weapon of any sort, would seem incred- 
ible, but for the witnesses of the event 
and the number of deep cuts on his 
body, any one of which was enough to 
cause death. That he did not fall at 
once is the wonder, yet he pursued them 
for quite a distance through the house, 
and compelled their flight. More re- 
cently a man had his hat struck off bya 
soldier for not being in a proper posture 
of respect for the passing of the Em- 
press. Apologies were made by the pro- 
per Officials, and the soldier disciplined. 
But these hot-headed, self-appointed vin- 
dicators of national honor made so 
many calls upon him, and with such 
threatening airs, as he considered it, 
though denied by the individuals them- 
selves when questioned by the police, 
and in the newspapers, that the mission- 
ary lost his wits and fled the country. 

But another incident of more signifi- 
cance is thgt of the brutal attack of 
some of the boys of the higher middle 
school of Tokyo on the well known mis- 
sionary, Dr. Imbrie. It seems that the 
members of his own school were en- 
gaged in a baseball game with members 
of the government school. Interested to 
see the game, he went to the grounds, 
but, by mistake, entered the rear, instead 
of the front of the grounds. For this mis- 
take, and the fancied insult which it 
showed, he was attacked by a number of 
the boys, who tried to kick him in the 
stomach, and in the melee was actually 
cut by some sharp instrument. The doc- 
tor wbo dressed the wound says it must 
have been a knife, though the boys deny 
it. In his Christian spirit, Dr. Imbrie 
would not enter any complaint against 
the boys, and the authorities make no at- 
tempt at punishment, seeming to be sat- 
isfied with an apology. One of the 
newspapers of the land passes the mat- 


ter over by saying that both parties were | 


in the wrong! The truth of the matter 
probably is that those students, like all 
the rest of the young politicians of the 
country, are morbidly sensitive as to the 
honor of their land, and fancy them- 
selves its true and only defenders. 
They were all too ready to imagine an 
insult that they might have the glorious 
opportunity of defending the honor of 
the country. 

But these and many other little 
incidents show us how we are living on 
the edge of what, for all we know, may 
prove to be a volcano. Should anything 
occur to rouse the anger of the people 
around us, they fancying that we had in- 
sulted their nation, and that our lives 
must answer for it, there would be plenty 
of aspirants for national honor-and ever- 
lasting glory, who would without warning 
dispose of us, and then of themselves. 
Yet I do not anticipate any such tragic 
end; it is only one of the possibilities. I 
anticipate that things will look pretty 
black at times for many years to come; 
the boys will grow older and get more 
and more sense by experience; Japan 
will, in time, enter the world of nations, 
and fewer foreigners will have suffered 
at the hands of the lawless Japanese 
than Chinese have suffered at the hands 
of lawless Americans. In the end, the 
light of true civilization will dawn on 
the millions of Japan, and one of the 
most important factors in bringing about 
that result will be the gospel, taught by 
and exemplified in the life of the Chris- 
tian missionary. Hoping that the facts 
and observations which I have here 
brought together may not be entirely un- 


sincerely, (Rev.) Sipnry L. GuLICK. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The General Association of Congre- 
gational churches of California will hold 
its regular annual meeting with the Con- 
gregational church in Santa Rosa, Tues- 
day, September 30, 1890, 10 A. M. 

Congregational ministers, regularly or- 
dained, and connected with some one 


10of our local ministerial associations, 


are members of this Association ; and 
any churches formed on Congregational 
principles is entitled to two delegates, 
and one additional delegate for each 
fifty members in excess of one hundred. 
Each member of this Association shall 
be a member of a Congregational church 
within its limits. 

The annual sermon will be preached 
by Rev. W. H. Scudder of San Fran- 


judicial system, that has been one of the | 


cisco on the evening of the same day. 


interesting to you, I am, yours most 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


The battle for Sunday. closing of the 
saloons is on. The Common Council 
has appointed September roth as the day 
of the special election to vote upon this 
measure. The Citizens’ Committee have 
appointed three of the best men in the 


conduct the canvass. Some of our lead- 
ing bankers are on a Finance Commit- 
tee. Dr. Hutchins, Judge Cochran and.A. 
M. Armour are a Committee on News- 
papers and Literature. We have another 
committee to arrange public meetings 
and speakers. In short, we are to have 
headquarters, and persons to take charge 
of wards and precincts, and are to do 
everything honorable that is necessary to 
carry the city triumphantly for Sunday 
closing. The pastors of t@e city are ar- 
ranging to help us as effectively as pos- 
sible. Plans are laid to reach every de- 
nomination (the Catholic bishops and 
priests we know are with us) and every 
nationality. We are: looking for victory, 
and both men and women are willing 
and glad to work hard in order to secure 
it. The canvass will be short, and great 
are the issues now pending. The clos- 
ing of the saloons of Los Angeles on the 
Lord’s day would be the commencement 
of a new era, perhaps for all this portion 
of California. Therefore, whosoever, in 
the city or out of the city, can in any way 
aid us, let him do so without fail. 


Rev. F. M. Price of the Shansi Chin- 
ese Mission has been compelled, on ac- 
count of an affection of the throat and 
the partial loss of his voice, to return to 
this country. He has been visiting Rev. 
Dr. Hutchins, but he and his family are 
now sojourning at Sierra Madre. When 
he left China he feared he might not be 
well enough to return, but California 
climate has done much for his health al- 
ready. While in China he prepared a 
“Catechetical Life of Christ” in Chinese 
colloquial, which is highly commended, 
as he was on his departure by his brother 
missionaries. He is now studying the 
Chinese language for the educated. Sure- 
ly, it is a good place to study and recruit 
under the shadow of the Sierra Madre 
mountains. 

Rev. E. E. P. Abbott, the Sierra 
Madre pastor, is so afflicted with modesty 
that we have been compelled to glean 
from the Sierra Madre Vista some 
items in regard to him and his church: 
“There is probably no person in this 
community but recognizes and appre- 
ciates the able leadership and invaluable 
services rendered by Rev. Mr. Abbott in 
the inauguration and completion of the 
new Central Congregational church edi- 
fice. We think Rev. Abbott. is entitled 
to fully as much, or more, credit than his 
brother pastor of the large and wealthy 
city parish.” The local paper thus refers 
to the first Sabbath in the new Congre- 
gational church: ‘Notwithstanding the 
extreme heat, a very large congregation 
assembled in the morning, filling the 
commodious audience room. The house 
proved admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose for which it was constructed, and 
every one commended the design and 
finish of the work. Mr. J. A, Osgood 
and Mrs. Catherine Kimball of Los 
Angeles.were present, and added much 
to the interest of the occasion by their 
superior musical offerings. The sermon 
was from Isaiah lx: 7, ‘I will glorify the 
house of my glory.’ The pastor gave a 
brief history of the work, the principal 
contributors and the amount of money 
expended. He suggested the need of 
more suitable sittings, and exhibited a 
plan on a blackboard for 147 chairs, 
costing $2.65 each, and proposed that 
pledges for all these chairs be taken up- 
on the spot, which was at once done. 
In the evening a large audience assem- 
bled for a praise service and informal 
congratulations. Mrs. L. A. White gave 
an admirable history of the work from 
the beginning. The first sermon on the 
tract was preached by Rev. Mr. Chase 
in Mrs. Richardson’s house, which then 
stood at the foot of the trail. The day 
will be long remembered by that people.” 
We understand the church will soon be 
dedicated, when outsiders will be invited 
to share in the joy of this pastor and 
people. 

They seem to be having a legitimate 
business boom at Sierra Madre, Ontario, 
Monrovia and Pomona because fruit is 
so very abundant and prices are so high. 
There seems to be an immense crop of 
prunes this year, as well as an abundance 
of other kinds of fruit. Dried peaches 
bring twenty cents a pound and prunes 
forty dollars a ton, owing no doubt to 
the scarcity of fruit in the East. Two 
years ago fruit was left to rot on the 
ground. The fruit-drying arrangements 
at Monrovia have brought great prosper- 
ity to that people. As yet we only have 
an inkling of the prosperity there will be 
when the resources of Southern Califor- 
nia are fully developed. 

It is estimated that the raisin crop of 
San Diego county this season will be 
350,000 boxes, the most of which will 
come from El Cajon. Chicago dealers 
have contracted for all the Cajon crop, 
paying twenty-five per cent. over las* 
year’s prices, 

Pico Heights church, Los Angeles, is 
still without a regular pastor. It is rum- 
ored that there will be vacancies at Mon- 
rovia, South Riverside, San Diego Sec- 
ond and Westminster. These fields will 
furnish good opportunities for usefulness 
for consecrated laborers. . 

A very sad death occurred the other 
day at Ontario, Fred J. Harwood, aged 
17, was thrown from his horse and drag- 
ged nearly half a mile. He was picked 
up unconscious, and so remained till he 
died. He was the nephew of::Rev, Dr, 
Harwood. of. Orange. Standing upon 


_| She threshold of early manhood, he was 


city to serve as a Central Committee to | 


a model in deportment and characte, 
and was planning soon to enter college, 
and to enter on a career of usefulness 
But faith can be calm and serene even 


in the midst of such mysterious Proyj. 


“My grace is sufficient.” 
W. A. James, 
Los ANGELES, August 23, 1890, 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Frequently the thought has come to 
mind that if every one attending prayer. 
meeting could enter the place where the 
meeting is to be held with a heart full of 
prayer for the presence of the Ho! 
Spirit, the influence of the gathering 
might be more widely felt ; and if aj 
professing Christians would strive to ac. 
quire that habit in attending all religious 
services, great gain would surely result, 


dences. 


‘not:only to themselves, but to all in at- 


tendance. To do this enables one to 
get a much greater blessing out of the 
meeting than could be otherwise ob. 
tained. I have tried it, and can abun- 
antly testify to the facts. Then, in the 
public Sabbath worship, if there coulq 
be earnest prayers ascending from every 
member of the church as he takes his 
seat, for the divine blessing upon the ser. 
vices, and especially for the minister, 
that he might so declare the Word that 
it might find a lodgment in all unbe- 
lieving hearts, and cause conviction and 
confession, the Church might be doing a 
work far in advance of what it is now 
doing, grand as it is. 

While I am not one of those who have 
a solemnly superstitious veneration for 
houses of worship, yet, I was taught by 
my mother to have respect for all such 
places; not so much for them as mere 
structures Of wood and stone, but be- 
cause they represent to us in a large 
sense the places of meeting between God 
and those who desire to worship him. 
Consequently all boistrousness, unusu- 
ally loud talking or laughing, frivolous 
and worldly conversation of any kind, 
grates upon my ear. 

I would not by any means seem to 
rebuke young people or even older ones 
for being full of animal spirits, fairly 
bubbling over with joy. But it is the 
grand and unusual privilege of the 
King’s children to have the best of earth 
in their preparation for the blessings of 
heaven; and by so much, if we only 
could have greater reverence for the 
places especially dedicated to his service, 
[ feel sure that we all would be great 
gainers, 

Mr. Vernon N. Johnson, the State 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the Pacific Northwest, is 
still confined to his bed in British Co- 
lumbia, although at last-accounts he was 
improving slowly and conld sit up a little 
each day. It is believed the worst is 
over. His illness has been peculiarly 
unfortunate at this time, as preparations 
for the State Convention in this city next 
month were largely dependent upon him. 
The Secretary of the Portland Associa- 
uuon, Mr. Noel H. Jacks, one of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and former State 
Secretary, has vigorously taken hold of 
the work of arranging for the Convention, 
and it may be depended upon to be a 
grand success. Churches where there 
are nO associations are earnestly invited 
to send delegates. Under the plan that. 
is being arranged for, these will be entitled 
to a representation in the Convention. 


Rev. R. A. Beard. Home Missionary 
Superintendent of Washington, was in 
the city during the week. He made ar- 
rangements for the use of a phonograph 
in his office, and hopes thereby to be 
better able to keep up with his ever-in- 
creasing correspondence. 

Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D.D., who 
has a world-wide fame as a scholar and 
statistician, and a prominent member of 
the New England M. E. Conference, is 
in this city. He will speak on the In- 


dian question this afternoon at the Cal- ~ 


vary Presbyterian church. 

Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D., the origi- 
nal Chautauquan, and now one of the 
bishops of the Methodist Church, preach- 
ed at the Taylor-street church last Sun- 
day evening toa very large audience. 
His subject was “Things Hard to be 
Understood,”” He spoke for more than 
an hour with great power, and held the 
close attention of his audience to the 
last. During the week he gave an ad- 
dress on the Chautauqua movement. 


At the First church this morning the 
service was conducted in a very accept- 
able manner by Mr. H. A. Shorey. His 
subject was “Hopefulness” (Heb. vi: 19); 
“Which hope we have as an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and steadfast, and which 
entereth into that within the veil,” being 
his text. The speaker maintained that 
hope was from God; despondency from 
the devil. Let a church or an individo- 
al lose heart-hope, and remain in that 
condition any great length of time, and 
disaster and inevitable ruin was sure to 
follow. The sermon was helpful and in- 


Spiring throughout, and a fair audience 


was present, 
Aug. 24, 1890. 


Judge Sawyer of the United States 
Circuit Court decided last Monday that 
the ordinance passed by our city Super- 
visors requiring the removal of the Chi- 
nese to another part of the city is uo- 
constitutional, Of course, it is. 
public official whose duty under the law 
it was to proceed against the Chines¢ 
and remove them, some months 2g°, 
said to the writer that in his opinion the 
law was not worth the paper upon which 
it was written. But the attempt had to 
be made, and the case prosecuted in the 
courts at heavy expense to the city t0 
make capital for certain officials. It 
would seem as though our citizens 
paid about enough for such nonsense, 


Geo. H, Himes. 
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FIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religteus Intelligence. Captain Isaiah Bray; Baptist Tabernacle, Heme Missionary. NEWS FROM THE, SOUTHERN COAST. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


As the time of the meeting of Gener- 
a] Association of California draws near, 
it is well for churches and scribes of lo- 
cal Conferences to be reminded to pre- 
re brief written reports of the year’s 
work to be presented at the Association. 
H, E, JEwEsTT, 
_ Stastistical Secretary. 
Tbe annual meeting of the California 
Women’s State Home Missionary Soci- 
ety will be held Monday, September rst, 
at2P. M, in the First Congregation- 
al church (Dr. McLean’s), corner 
Twelfth and Clay streets, Oakland. All 
auxiliaries are urged to send in Secre-. 
tary’s and Treasurer’s reports before that 
date. By order of President. 
GRACE E, Barnarp, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
The last Monday Club was well at- 
tended; among the visitors were Revs. 
L. H. Frary of Pomona, L. B. Voorhees 
of Santa Ana, W. H. Thrall of Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., and E. G. Tewksbury of 
Massachusetts, who, with his wife, expect 
to sail on September 4th for Lung-Cho, 
North China, as missionaries of the A, 
B.C. F.M. Rev. John H. J. Rice pre- 
sented the subject for the day; viz., “The 
Gospel and Church Membership.” Pro- 
fessor W. M. Searby will address the 
meeting next week on, “Is OurChurch Life 
Antagonizing Our Home Life ?” 


Rev. Dr. Meredith preached last Sab- 
bath morning in the Howard Presbyte- 
rian church. In the evening every seat 
was taken in the large Jewish temple. 
This was the last service in that place. 
On next Sabbath Dr. Meredith will 
preach in the First church, which has 
been put in excellent order. 
organ, however, will not be ready for use 
until the following Sabbath. Dr. Mere- 
dith stated at the Club that he did not. 
find this city so hard a place to get peo- 
ple to come to church as_ Boston, 
that he could hardly expect in four 
weeks’ time to meet so large an audience 
in Boston or other Eastern cities as he 
meets here. He is much gratified with 
the readiness of the people to hear the 
gospel. There were 232 in the First 
church Sabbath-school last Sabbath. 


Rev. W. H. Thrall preached in the 
Third church in the morning and attend- 
ed a union meeting of the city Bands of 
Hope in the evening. 

Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams preached at 
Green-street church in the morning ; at 
night he addressed the Welsh Presbyter- 
ian church on ‘The Vision of Holy Wa- 
ters.” 3 

The Swedish church in this city is 
crowded. They have substituted opera 
chairs for pews, and yet have not room 
enough. Pastor Anderson has reason for 
great encouragement. Services for Swed- 
ish sailors have been instituted on the 
water front. 


Pastor McLean’s subjects in the First 


church, Oakland, were “Not the Blem- 
ished nor the Broken” and “The Mis- 
understood Invitation.”’ 

Rev. G. H. Merrill’s subjects at Mar- 
ket-street church were ‘*The Pot of Oilin 
the House” and “The Whole Family of 
God.” 

Revs. Rice of West Oakland and Al- 
len of Lorin exchanged in the evening. 


Rev. W. W. Scudder preached at 
Mills College in the afternoon. 

Rev. Professor Mooar has been spend- 
ing a few days with his son-in-law, Rev. 
Edson D, Hale, at Clayton. Last Sab- 
bath they held services not only at Clay- 
ton, but over the mountain at Norton- 
ville. 

Any one having papers, books, or any 
good reading, will confer a favor, and 
belp a worthy cause by forwarding the 


- game to Rev. L. N. Barber of Crockett, 


who wishes to establish a reading-room 
for the young men working at Port 
Costa. 

Rev. Dr. Benton was at San Jose Mis- 
sion and Niles; he preached at Niles, 
and administered the Lord’s Supper at 
both places. There was one addition by 
letter at Niles. 

Rev. C. N. Flanders preached at 
Martinez on “Habit in Relation to Re- 
ligious Life.” 

Rev. Dr. Pond spent the Sabbath at 


_ St. Helena, speaking in the Presbyterian 


church. 


Rev. I. F. Tobey was again at Los 
Guillicos and Glen Ellen ; about thirty- 
five were present. The same subject 
was presented at both places, “Not 
Ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 


a Rev. Dr. Warren spent the Sabbath at 
apa. 

Rev. W. N. Meserve preached at 
Cloverdale, in the absence of Pastor 
Jones on his vacation. Brother Meserve 
reports the work there in excellent con- 
dition, the Young People’s Meeting one 


Of the very best be has seen. 


Rev. W. D. Williams of Tulare re- 


turns home this- week and will occupy | 


bis pulpit next Sabbath, preaching in the 
Morning on, **Re-unions,” in the evening, 
“Vacation Observations.” 
Sunday, August 17th, the First church 
at Eureka occupied a part of its new 
andelegant house of worship, and found 
much better quarters than the hall where 
ithas been meeting. Rev. D. D. Hill, 
Who is with the church for a few weeks, 
says of that Sabbath, “It was a Hallelu- 
Jah Suaday all day.” | 
The pulpits of the following churches 
of San Jose were supplied last Sabbath 
by delegates of the Y, M. C. A. Conven- 
tion in session there: First Methodist 


Episcopal church, C, G Baldwin and | 


The new | 


Episcopal church, R.S. Boynes: Chris- 
tian church, T. J, Heath and A. H. An- 
thony; University of the Pacific, W. H. 


church, F. W. Godtfring. A consecra- 
tion meeting was held at the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms, at 9:30 A M., led by W. R. Hea- 
cock. Open air meeting at 3 p. M., led 
by H. J. McCoy, anda mass meeting 
was held at Horticultural Hall at 7:30 
P.M. Addresses were delivered by C. 
G. Baldwin, President of Pomona Col- 
lege, and H. J. McCoy, General Secre- 
tary of San Francisco Y. M. C. A. 


There is now no regular Chaplain for 
the state prision at San Quentin, but a 
number of ladies of the Women’s Chris- 
tain Temperance Union hold service on 
three Sundays each month. This work 
is led by Mrs. A. B. Gove of Oakland. 


EASTERN. 


The First church, Buffalo, N. Y., now 
ten years old, has 490 members. 


_ The church in Telluride, Col., is put- 
ting up a new house of worship. Ours is 
the only church in the county. 


A new house of worship, to cost abou: 
$40,000, will soon be built in Fairfield, 
Connecticut, to replace the house recent- 
ly burned. 


The services in the church at Bristol, 
R. L, are: Sunday-school in the morn- 
ing, services, with preaching, in the after- 
noon and evening. 

Affairs look well with the new German 
church at Sioux Falls, S. D. Sixty-seven 
have united with the church in Creston, 
Iowa, during the past year. 


According to the minutes of the Con- 
necticut churches just published, the 
gifts for charities average $5 95 to each 
member; whole membership 58,305; 
gained during the year 603. 


A movement has been made for the 
Congregational Methodist churches of 
North Carolina to become Congrega- 
tional, as have their sister churches in 
Florida and Georgia. The Golden Val- 
ley Conference has taken action. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


QuaKER.—Rey., Elizabeth Comstock, 
the Quaker preacher, now aged and in- 
firm, living at Union Springs, N. Y., has 
in her lifetime visited 122,000 prisoners, 
195,000 sick and wounded soldiers, 85,- 
ooo inmates of poor-houses and alms- 
houses, on both sides of the water. For 
thirty years she toiled on this field, and 
during the last ten years of her active life 
was one of the most beloved members of 
the W. C. T. U. 


MeETHoDIsTt.—The President of the 
new Utab University is Rev. Samuel W. 
Small, D.D., formerly known as “Sam 
Small” the revivalist. The corner-stone 
of the Utah University of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was laid at Ovzden, 
August 6th. The landed and money 
endowments of the University are already 
large, and the series of buildings, cost- 
ing upwards of $500,000, will be pushed 
rapidly to completion. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The efforts of Rev. 
James S. McDonald, Synodical Mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church, 
and others, to transfer the First Congre- 
gational church of Eureka, Humboldt 
county, and its property, valued at $20,- 
000, over to the Presbyterian Church has 
not been successful. The way for the 
transfer had been well prepared by the 
acting pastor, Rev. Geo. M. Sanborne, a 
gentleman from New England, who in- 
tended, had he remained, to leave the 
Congregational denomination, Had Mr. 
Sanborne been able to stay longer, no 
doubt the effort would have had the ben- 
efit of his endeavors and sympathy. 


LUTHERAN.—During the year 1888, 
374 new Lutheran churches were dedi- 
cated in this country. This is an aver- 
age of more than one for every day of 
the year. They are located in the fol- 
lowing States: In New York, 23; in 
Ohio, 24 ; in Wisconsin, 50 ; in Minne- 
sota, 38 ; in Illinois, 26. The connec- 
tion of these churches with general 
Lutheran bodies is indicated as follows : 
To the General Council, 106 ; to the 
Synodical Conference, 109 ; to the Gen- 
eral Synod, 54; to the United States, 


accounted for, 4. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Provisional Committee would re- 
mind the pastors and churches that the 
time for the General Association at San- 
ta Rosa is drawing near, and would urge 
that delegates be appointed and their 
names sent at once to Rev. J. K. Harri- 
‘son, pastor of the Santa Rosa church, 

It is hoped that full delegations will 
be sent, and that as many other visitors 
as possible, besides the regular delegates, 
will attend. ; 

The Santa Rosa church will entertain 
all ministers and delegates, and as many 
other visitors as possible. 

Good board can be had at the hotels 
at $: to $1.50 per day. 

All are earnestly requested to get to 
the Association by Tuesday noon, if pos- 


sible. 
The new church building will be dedi- 


cated Tuesday evening. 
Times of trains and special rates will 
be published later in THE PaciFic 
Committees of reception will meet-all 
trains, and delegates will know them by 
i es. 
ete church is entit- 
led to two delegates and one additional 
delegate for each fifty members in ex- 


cess of one hundred. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE, 


j 


11 ; to the Independent Synod, 87 ; un-. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren D. BD 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
President, Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth St., 


Mead; German Methodist Episcopal | Oakland 


Vice-President, Mrs. L. W. Eckley, 609 Hyde street, 
Francisco. 


Correspondipg Secretary, Mrs. M. L. F. Eastman, 516 


San 
reasurer, Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1 Harrison street 
Oakland. J » 1329 
Recording Secretary, Miss Grace E. Barnard, 677 
Twenty-firs: street, Oakland. 
New societies being formed, please report themselves 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. 


SOUTHERN CALIFURNIA WOMAN’S HOME MIS- 
SIONARY UNION. 


ORGANIZED MAY, 1888. 


President, Mrs. E. Cash, 927 Temple St., Los Angeles 
Vice-President, Mrs. John P. Stearns, Santa Barbara 


Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Box 442, Pasadena; 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. W. Mills, 2r7 South Olive street, 
Los Angeles. 


THE TREASURY. 


The following note, which is taken 
from the September number of the 
Home Missionary, speaks for itself. 
We are sure that every pastor will read 
it with profound interest, and with re- 
newed sense of duty, and need of imme- 
diate action : 

‘The receipts as reported in our last 
issue were not reassuring. They showed, 
for the first quarter of the year, a falling 
off in contributions, from the first quar- 
ter of 1889, of $10.000. July has part- 
ly redeemed this loss, leaving us, in the 
gifts of the living, only $7,500 behind 
the corresponding months of last year. 
The decline in legacies, however, a de- 
cline which was expected, increases this 
deficiency by nearly $26,000, so that, at 
this writing, we are more than $33,000 
behind our receipts at the same date 
last year. In view of the constantly 


jand inevitably expanding work, there 


needs no prophet’s eye to mark the is- 
sue. There must be a rally on the part 
of the churches and friends of the Soci- 
ety, or there will be a lack in the treas- 
ury, and trouble at the front. 

“In addition to this shrinkage in the 
usual receipts, the summer drought is 
upon us, and the Society is sorely 
pressed to meet its daily obligations. 
Money contributed now is of greater 
value than that which slowly finds its 
way to the treasury toward the close of 
the year. 

“This note will meet the eye of some, 
both individuals and churches, who can 
as conveniently make their gifts at this 
time as later in the year. To such, ap- 
peal is made for early as well as liberal 
benefactions. 

“And will not the pastors who, return- 
ing refreshed from their vacations, find 
this ‘Treasury Note’ on their tables 
make a prompt and earnest effort to re- 
plenish the stream of contributions that, 
during the torrid months, has run so low? 
We subjoin herewith the tab'e of receipts 
thus far for the present year : 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 
1889. 1890. 
$16,419 40 $20,306 48 
12 441 67 14,969 79 
28,428 84 11,845 88 
22.565 11 25,145 31 
$79,855 02 $72,267 46 
$79,855 02 
72,267 46 
Loss in contributiong....... $7,587 56 
LEGACIES. 
1889. 1890. 
$3,572 49 $3,723 85 
May , 9408 33 2,066 64 
5.845 76 2,163 11 
. 32,201 98 17,236 06 
$51,028 56 $25,189 66 
$51,028 56 
25,189 66 
Loss in legacies............ $25,838 90 


FROM::CHENEY, WASHINGTON. 


Dear Paciric : A venerable mission- 
ary, the first, I believe, to bring the gos- 
pel message to this region, said, when 
told of our short crop last year, ‘‘I pray 
that next year your barns may be filled 
to overflowing.” The prayer is answered. 
All this upper country that suffered from 
drouth last year, and the hard winter fol- 
lowing, is blessed with a bountiful har- 
vest, and the barns and granaries will 
not hold the great quantities of hay and 
grain now being gathered. We are hop- 
ing that our churches in this vicinity 
can gather at some central place for a 
thanksgiving service and “harvest home” 
festival. .What a splendid Occasion 
that would be to make a generous con- 
tribution to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society! The Cheney church, 
though suffering considerably from nu- 
merous removals, is not disheartened, 
but will go on with its regular work, 
Dr. Wells, the leader of the choir, and 
Mrs. Wells, the organist, have gone to 
Corvallis, Oregon. We shall miss them 
very much, but fortunately have others 
who can go on with the: good work they 
felt compelled to leave. If Corv is 
the pleasant place it was a year ago, asi 
knew it, I am sure they will be happy 
there. 

Rev. A. H. Howells of Port Angeles, 
formerly the pastor here, spent a recent 
Sabbath with us. His friends were glad 
of the opportunity to hear him preach 
again, and are pleased to know that he 
contemplates locating on his farm near 
here. The work goes on pleasantly at 
Medical Lake. The ladies have paid 
the one hundred dollars pledged to the 
church-building fund, and the Sunday- 
school children will soon have their hun- 
dred ready. From Grandma Wirt, as 
they call the wife of the former pastor, 
these children received lessons of self- 
sacrifice and noble Christian service 
that will last all their lives, and which is 
now being seen in thei? brave effort to 
help pay for their church home. 

EpiTtH BELKNAP. 


CHENEY, August 


ural gas, and that will give us more light. 


the kingdom of our Lord may be helped 
or hindered by the kingdoms of men. 
The churches of Santa Barbara and Ven- 
tura counties will have larger opportun- 
ities, heavier responsibilities and perhaps 
a fresh infusion of spiritual vigor be- 
cause of this material prosperity, if it 
comes. They are trying to be ready for 
whatever is before them, Santa Paula 
Academy, the Congregational school of 
this region, makes a good record for its 
one year of life. The names of sixty- 


cluding preparatory and academic courses 


The departments of music and art 
are well represented. The curriculum is 
a good one, both scientific and classical 
courses carrying the pupil easily to the 
corresponding: courses of a higher iusti- 
tution. The Academy will -be the nat- 
ural feeder to Pomona College, and it 
bids fair to be worthy of its elder sister. 

At Santa Barbara the excellent school 
formerly kept by Miss Oukley has pass- 
ed into the hands of Miss S. A. Thayer 
of Massachusetts. Miss Thayer is a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke, a warm 
Congregationalist, and comes with a good 
record of work already dore. The 
school under the new management will 
lose neither its high standard of scholar- 
ship nor its refined influence and gener- 
al attractiveness. 

Mr. Weitzel of the Santa Barbara 


gregations on his return from the north. 
He is taking up for the mid-week ser- 
vice the critical study of Romans, and 
it proves a most interesting exercise. 
Question and discussion are sometimes 
lively, while a hush of solemnity often 
falls over the meeting in the consider- 
ation of these mighty themes. One 
goes from the service exclaiming anew, 
“Oh, the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God 4 | 


—_* 


The Devotional Committee of the 
San Francisco Young Men’s Christian 
Association have secured the services of 

. I. D. Driver of Oregon to deliver 
a course of special lectures on ‘Phases 
of Modern Skepticism” before the As- 
sociation in their building, 232 Sutter 
street, commencing next Sunday after- 
noon, August 31st, with a special talk 
on “Social Purity.” Mr. Driver will 
continue the lectures on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
evenings, September rst, 2d, 3d, 4th and 
sth, at 3 o’clock, and will close Sunday 
afternoon, September 7th, in Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, with a special lecture on “'Re- 
view of Ingersollism,” at 3 o’clock. All 
the lectures except the one in Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall will be for gentlemen only, but 
both sexes will be admitted to the last 
lecture. Mr. D. L. Moody says of Mr. 
Driver that “he is one of the most able 
men to combat infidelity whom he has 
met for many years, and strongly en- 
dorses him for this course of lectures ; 
and in this particular line of effort he 
has been endorsed as the “Joseph Cook” 
of the Pacific Coast. 


The women of Greece have submitted 
to the government a petition asking that 
as good educational opportunities be 


boys. 


which lies along the coast may not be | 
quite sO sunny as the inland counties, 
nor quite so wide awake, But it is not 
given over to clouds and darkness, nor is 
it fast asleep. We have discovered nat- 


And the promise of the completion of 
the coast-line railroad» within three years 
has roused our business men and given 
the entire community a healthy encourag- 
ment. All life reacts on other life, and 


nine pupils appear on the catalogue, in-- 


church was met by bis usual large con- |. 


A thimbleful of racr weighs more than a 


pailfal of rasorny. Everybody kaows that the 
‘‘DOMESTIO”’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements. 


J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 
29 POST BST., SAN FRANOISOO. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


A fine piec3 of city property on direct line 
of Market street extension; fisest views in the 
city. Will sell or exchange for equivalent in 
city or subarban property. 

Also, a giltedge bargain in northern citrus 
fruit land s.tuated in the heart of the most 
flourishing colony of the state. Wall sell or 
exchange for city or suburban proporty. 

Oall at this office for inform tion. 


EDWARD CARLSON, P. CUBRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Seco’y. 


THE GARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
SiLE 


MILL: Stevenson ann Ecxer StREETs 
Balesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


B. NICOLL, 


GENERAL 


Commission & Purchasing Agent 


(Late of 816 Market St.) 
Rooms 46 and 48 
Phelan Building, 


MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Commissions of all descriptions executed. 


o’. Life and fire insurance effected. 


G. M. SPENCER, 


Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, 


Oor. of Oalifornia and Montgomery streets. 
Patent Law a Specialty. 
All business with the Patent Office, Washing- 
ton, D. O., will receive prempt attention. 
Legal papers drafted with care. 


The Munson School Of 
SHORTHAND 


52 Flood Building, San Francisco 


Type-writing and Dictation receive special 
care Davy and evening sessions. This school 
has been successfulin supplying all its stu- 
dents with positions as soon as qualified. 
Business and professional men furnished 
with Stenographers and Type-writers. 
References—Its Graduates. 
MISS M. E. PHILLIPS, Principal. 
Miss H, F. Smita, Assistant. 


Instruction by Mail. 


MABE 
IMPORTERS AND DEALEBS IN 


BRUSHES, BROOMS, SPONGES, 


OHAMOIS SKINS, WOODEN WARE, ETO. 


given to the girls of the nation as to the | 


411 Sacramente St., | 
Bet. Battery and Sansome, 


735 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


Market Street. 


variety. 


supplies of all kinds. 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES of the Oxford and Bagster Editions in lange 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS —All the latest constantly on hand. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS and 


BOOKS AND BOOKLETS. —A large stock of Books, Booklets and 
Sunday-school Libraries on hand, which we will sell at a large discount. 


SAMUEL REIS, 


It will pay you to call and examine our stock, and compare prices. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


Dep ositarv. 


Properties sold, let, exchanged or taken care 
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OPPOSITE DUPONT 


TERRY 
FURNITURE, 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCI 


As Representing the Business Interests 


CONGREGATIONAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL and 


PUBLISHING 


Pacific Coast. 


We, the undersigned, interested im the 
maintenance of a Depository for the sale ef 
the issues of the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Pablishing Society, desiring that 
better facilities bs procured for promoting 
the business of the Society on the Pacifis 
Coast, and recognizing the efforts made by 
Mr. McConnell, during the past five years, 
which have resulted in a largely increased 
business in the publications, wish to express 
our appreciation of his efforts. 

Balieving that the interests of the Society 
will be advanced under his continued man- 
agement, we respectfully represont that it is 
our judgment that a fuller recognition of 
him as their Agent in San Francisco would 
tend to strangthen the work of the Society 
on the Coast. 


Sreapuen 8. Suite W. F. Bicxrorp 
Joun Kimpatt A. RANxIn 
W. M. SEARBY W. HG. Cooxe 
JOHN REA E. OC. 
Grorce Morris J. 
James M. Haven H. L. Bares 

H. H. Wrrorr J. H. 
Wa. C. Ponp J. A. Orvuzan 

J. K. McLean Geo. B. ALLEN 


W. H. Souppser 
GrorcGe Mooar 
A. TENNEY C. 


[Action of the San Francisco Presbytery 
respecting the business interests of the Doe- 
pository of the Presbyterian Board of Pabli- 
tion and Sabbath-school work.] 


Whereas, The Presbytery has learned that 
the agency of the Presbyterian Board of 
Pablication and Sunday-school work hereto- 
fore held by Mr. W. W. Brier, has been sold 
by him to Mr. Geo. C. McConnell. 

Resolved, That we cordially commend 
Elder McConnell to the Board of Pablica- 
tion and Sunday-school Work, believing that 
he will manage the interests of the Board in 
this city in a carefal, judicious manner; that 
we ask the Board to continue their agency 


with him. 
H. H. Rice, Stated Olerk. 


In explanation of the changes that have 
taken place in the management of the Re- 
ligious Book interests of the Coast, we are 
asked to say that Mr. MosOonnell, after 
twenty-three years of service in the American 
Tract Society (six of these years as agent in 
San Francisco), has thought best to sever 
his connection with that Society, having 
purchased the business of the W. W. Brier 
Company. He has consolidated with it the 
Bible Society Depository,the Congregational 
Pablishing Society interests, and the agency 
for Revell of Chicago and other publishers. 
He is to be found at 757 Market street. Oor- 
respondents, please note the change ia num- 
ber, and address him at757.—Occident, June 
23d. 


basiness and stock of the W. W. Brier Com- 
pany, and has opened a business of his own 
at 757 Market street, this city. He will keep 
a general assortment of religious books. 
Baptista, all over the Pacific Coast, cam de 
no better than to turn their book trade te 
him until we have a depository of our owr. 
We have known him for years, and with 
pleasure commend him as a courteous and 
competent Christian gentleman. | 
For twenty-three years Mr. MoConnell has 


been in the employ of the Amoricam Tract 


Society, and is thoroughly conversant with 
the business in whith he is now opening. 
We trust that he may have abundant success 
io his new enterprise.— The Leader, June 26, 
1890, Baptist, San Francisco. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the California Bible Society; held April 18, 
1890, the following resolutions wera adopted: 

Wueress, Mr. George O. MvConnell has 
resigned his agency of the Anrorican Tract 
Society, and is about to rent the store, No. 
757 Market'street, and oper a store on 
his Own ‘account; and, 

The manageniént6f the book 
business‘ of’ the California’ Biblé by 
Mr. McG nnell as our Depowitéty ‘has been 
quite satisfactory to this Bostd; ‘now, there- 

Resolved, That‘this will’ transfer 
the book depository of this Sieiéty to Mr. 


SCO. 
at Makket street. 


McConnell, when he shall stat ‘his business 


Geo. C. McConnell has bought out the 
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THE PactFic: San 


‘FRANCISCO, CAL. 


(Wepnespay, AucusT 27, 1890, 


Children’s Department. 


A BOY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
I have heard of a boy who lived long ago, 
For such boys are not found nowadays, you 
know— 
Whose friends were as troubled as they 
could be, 
Because of a hole in his memory. 


A charge from his mother went in one Cay, 
-And the boy said, ‘*¥es,’’ and burried away; 
But be met a man with a musical top, 


And bis mother’s words through the hole did 


drop. 


A lesson went in, but, ab me! ah me! 


For a boy with a hole in bis memory! 
When he rose to recite, he was all in doubt; 
Every word of that lesson bad fallen out, 


And at last, at last—oh, terrible lot! 

He could speak but two words, ‘‘ I forgot.” 
Would it not be ead indeed to see 

A boy with a hole in his memory? 


— Youth’s Companion. 


— 


MR. HARLOW’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Fred Matthews stood outside the 
book-store a moment, looking at the 


rows of bandsome books, and wonder- 


ing whether it would be worth while to 
enter and ask if they didn’t want a boy. 
Fred was painfully aware of the fact that 
boys were not in great demand in New 
York—or, at least, it seemed so to him. 
For three days, he had gone about the 
city seeking a situation, and everywhere 
had met with the same reply in answer 
to his question. 

Fred was a bright boy, and had a good 


- home; but he had realized when school 


closed what a burden it was to his 
mother to keep up appearances on the 
modest pension paid her by the govern- 
ment as the widow of an army officer, 
and so he determined to find a situation 
and bé self-supporting. He carried good 
references in his pocket, but no one had 
gone so far as to ark for them. 


Fred knew that, if he appealed to any 
old friends of his father, he would have 
been helped in his search; but Fred was 
independent, and did not wish to be in- 
debted to any one. ; 

On the morning of the fourth day, he 
stopped before the book-store tbe first 
thing, and debated in his mind the pos- 


sibilities of a position in that business. | 


Books had always possessed an attrac- 
tion for bim, and he was an apt scholar 
and a deep student; and to be in the 


_ company of books he thought would be 


the most delightful occupation he could 
obtain. As he pondered over the ques- 
tion, the title of a book caught his eye. 


- It was ‘The Autobiography of Benja- 


min Franklin’; and there flashed into 
his mind the story of the boy who had 
been no better off than he was himself at 
that moment, and he made up bis mind 
onthe instant. 

‘Nobody paid any heed to him as he 
entered the store. A clerk nearhim was 
busy with a customer, and there were 
‘several other people waiting to be served, 
so Fred sat down and patiently waited. 
As he surveyed the broad shelves stacked 
with books, and recognized here and 
there a familiar volume, an elderly gen- 
tleman entered, and, going up to the 
clerk, inquired— 

“Have you any book on the introduc- 
tion of bats, shoes and gloves, and such 
things, into common use ?” 


It was a strange request, Fred thought; 
and he listened as the clerk replied, after 
a moment’s thought, “No-o; I don’t 
think we have.” 

The old gentleman looked annoyed. 
“Well,” he said, “I’ll have to give it up 
now. I’ve wasted an hour on it this 
morning, and can not spend any more 
time. Good morning.” 

“Isn’t that Mr. Harlow, the lawyer?” 
inquired the gentleman whose wants 
were being attended to by the clerk, as 
the older man went out. 

“Yes, sir; he has an office next door. 
Excuse me a moment. What is it, boy ?” 
The question was addressed to Fred, who 
started suddenly. 

“J_-[—-do you want a boy!” he 
asked, 

“No,” said the clerk, going back to 
the customer; and with a sigh Fred 
stepped into the street. 

As he hesitated a moment, a sign on 
the neighboring building caught his eye. 
“Benjamin Harlow,” be read—'"Bepja- 
min Harlow”; and then he repeated 
again, “Benjamin,” and added, ‘Frank- 
hn.” As he did soa sudden resolve 

ed itself in his mind, and he walked 
briskly away. 

“} would like to see Mr. Harlow, if 
you please,” said Fred to the clerk in 
the cffice a little later in the day. 

“Important?” queried the assistant, 
briefly. 

» . “Yes,” said Fred; “I have something 
for him.” 

“Knock at that door,” said the clerk; 
and Fred, whose courage had fallen 
since his entry into the office, went over 
to the glass door marked “Private,” and 
knocked, 

“Come in,” said a voice; and Fred 
stood before the well-known lawyer. 

“I overheard your question in the 
book-store next door this morning, and I 
have taken the liberty of looking the 
matters up,” said Fred, holding out afew 
sheets of paper. 

‘*So,” said Mr, Sit 
down, my boy, sit down. Now we'll see 
about it. I do not have much leisure 
time, and I wanted.the information for 
a case of mine. There was a time when 
hats and shoes were not considered nec- 
essaries of life; and that is the point I 
wanted to argue, and needed material. 
Let.qme see what you have. ‘Hats first 
made by .a Swiss in 1404,’ So? I 
thought .it was earlier. . No; 1. see; 
‘Hoods were worn by people of colder 
climates, and intreduced inte Asia Minor 


by the Phrygians.’ That is good. And 
‘gloves’ and ‘shoes’ and ‘stockings.’ 
Well, well, my boy, this is interesting. 
And so you heard I wanted these things, 
and looked them up—eb? Go to 
school?” suddenly asked Mr. Harlow, 
looking over his glasses. 

“I left school a couple of weeks ago, 
sir,” answered Fred, was looking 
for a situation this morning when you 
came in.” 

“Like books? Gocd! sodol. By 
the way, is this material trustworthy ?” 

“I got it from the books in the Astor 
Library. The authorities are appended. 

‘'That’s business, Now, tell you. 
You write a good hand, and I'll get you 
to write out aspeech of mine after I 
have put in these details; and then you 
can go over the dates referred to and 
verify them. Can you drop in to- 
morrow, Mr.—” 

“Fred Matthews,” said the person, 
rising. I can very well. Thank you, 
sir, Good day.” 

In a week’s time, the work had been 
done to the satisfaction of the lawyer; 
and Fred kad received a ten-dollar bill 
in payment. 

‘s1’1l keep a lookout for you, my boy,” 
said Mr. Harlow, “and you'll hear from 
me some day. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Fred; ‘‘and I 
want to say how much your speech in- 
terested me. Would you have any ob- 
jection to my making another copy of it, 
and sending it to some newspapers after 
you have delivered it?” 

“A good idea!” said Mr. Harlow. 
‘Capital! I’d like to get it in print. 
Ill deliver it to-morrow; and, if youtake 
it down to the editor of the E’ra to-mor- 
rcw, I think you can dispose of it. The 
papers are much interested in this case. 
Here, you can take my original manu- 
script and make a duplicate copy for the 
paper. I'll keep your copy. Good ! 
Call again in a day or two.”’ 

The next day the speech of the fam- 
ous lawyer in the great case had been 
delivered, and the orator was receiving 
the congratulations of his friends, when a 
reporter stepped up. 

“May I have your speech for my 
paper ?” he asked, ‘‘We were unable to 
follow your rapid delivery.” 

_ “Yes—no,” said Mr, Harlow, quickly, 
as thoughts of Fred came to his mind. 
“T want this myself.” 

At that moment a note was handed to 

him, and he read it with a smile. 


“Dear Har_ow [it ran]: A young 
man by the name ot Matthews has of- 
fered me your speech for the Era, and 
refers to you. Is it all right? Yours, 

PARSONS,” 


“Tell Mr. Parsons I will be over in a 
minute,” said Mr. Harlow tothe mes- 
senyer; and, true to his word, he stepped 
from the court-house over to New: paper 
Row as soon as he could get away. 

“That boy’s a jewel, Parsons, ’ said 

the lawyer, as he sat down in the editor’s 
sanctum; and then he told the whole 
story. 
It might have been owing to Benja- 
min Harlow, or it might have been to 
Benjamin Franklin; but, at any rate, a 
few days later found Fred installed in 
the office of the great newspaper as 
third assistant exchange editor, who 
looked over the papers, and puta big 
blue pencil mark around anything of in- 
terest, which the editor himself read 
later. 

Fred, for some unknown reason, read 
up all he could find on the history of 
the Phrygians the first thing, and by 
steady application to his work became in 
time an editor himself. Mr. Harlow 
meanwhile found employment for him at 
odd times, and invariably addressed him 
as his 
Young People. 


FORGOT IT.” 


A successful business man says there 
were two things which he learned when 
he was eighteen, which were ever after- 
ward of great use to him, namely, 
“Never to lose anything and never to 
forget anything.” | 

An old lawyer sent hin with an impor- 
tant paper, with certain instructions what 
to do with it. “But,” inquired the 
young man, “suppose I lose it ; what 
shall I do then !”’ 

“You must not lose it.” 

“I don’t mean to,” said the young 
man, “but suppose I should happen to?” 

“But I say you must not bappen to ; 
I shall make no provision for such an 
occurrence ; you must not lose it !” 

This put a new train of thought into 
the young man’s mind, and he found. 
that if he was determined to do a thing 
be could it. He made such a provision 
against every contingency that he never 
lost anything. He found this equally 
true about forgetting. 

If acertain matter of importance was 
to be remémbered, he pinned it down on 
bis mind, fastened it there and made it 
stay. He used to say, “When aman 
tells me that he forgot to do something, 
I tell him be might as well have said, ‘I 
do not care enough about your business 
to | take the trouble to think about it 
once had an intelligent young man 
in my employment who deemed it suffi- 
cient excuse for neglecting any impor- 
tant task to say, “I forgotit.” him 
that would not answer. If he was suffi-. 
ciently interested he would be careful to 
remember. It was because he did not 
care enough, that he forgot it... I drilled 
him with this truth, He worked for me 
three years, aud during the last of the 
three he was utterly changed in this re- 
forgetting, he found, was.a lazy, careless 

‘He did not forget a thing. His 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY MADE 
RESPECTING THE STAR SIRIUS. 


By means of the spectroscope, a very 
wonderful discovery has been made re- 
specting Sirius. Astronomers had no- 
ticed that this star was in rapid motion 
through space, as it was found that year 
by year it was changing its position in the 
heavens, traversing in about 1,500 years 
a space equal tothe apparent diameter 
of the moon at a velocity of not less than 
twenty miles persecond. Of course, by 
actual observation, the only motion cap- 
able of being detected weuld be that 
which was square to the line of sight, so 
that although Sirius appears to us to 
move across the heavens, he may really 
be traveling in a slanting direction, either 
toward or from us. No one would ever 
have expected to be able to tell whether 
a star was approaching to or receding 
from us, yet even this seemingly insolv- 
able problem has of late years been ac- 
complished by the spectroscope. Dr. 
Huggins, our greatest authority on this 
subject, having identified certain linés in 
the spectrum of Sirius as those of hydro- 
gen, found on comparison that these 
were displaced in such a manner as to 
indicate that the star was receding from 
us. It bas been: estimated that this re- 
cession, combined with the thwart mo- 
tion of twenty miles per second, gives as 
the actual movement of Sirius in space a 
speed of about thirty-three miles per 
second, 

These, then, constitute some of the 
chief items of iaformation about Sirius 
at present within our knowledge. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt that, in 
common with other suns, he has his sys- 
tem of planets circling round him after 
the manner of our own sun; and what a 
system! Vast as ours appears, it is 
dwarfed into insignificance compared with 
a system whose ruling orb is 5,000 times 
larger than that which does duty for us. 
There seems, also, no reason to doubt 
that these planets are intended to be the 
abode of life; it may be that at the pres- 
ent moment none of them present any 
signs of life, but I think we may safely 
infer without improbability that each 
one of these worlds has a destined period 
in its development during which |ife, 
similar to that which now prevails on 
our planet, would be in existence. What 
a wcrld such a one would be, in size, 
perbaps, not inferior to that of our sun, 
himself a million times larger than our 
earth; and it may be that as this Sirian 
world is so vastly superior to ours in 
size its inhabitants would be ona scale 
in proportion to its dimensions, a race 
of beings of such intellect and civiliza- 
tion compared with whom we are but 
savages. —Chamber’s Journal. 


A LUMP OF SUGAR. 


One bitter cold morning last winter, as 
I was standing with my little Charley at 
the front parlor window, I saw a horse 
drawing a light wagon and driven by a 
young man. They came on until they 
were just in front of our house, when the 
horse stopped, backed the wagon up to 
the curbstone, and refused to go any 
further. 

The young man began whipping the 
horse. 

At last, when he found the horse would 
not go, he sent to the stable for the 
hostler, who came hurrying down. To- 
gether they whipped the horse, but to no 


purpose. 

At last I became worried, and said to 
my little boy,“‘Charley, go down to the 
cook and tell her mamma wants her to 
give you a large lump of sugar, and take 
it out to the man, and ask him to-give it 
to the horse.” | 

Charley was pleased, and going quick- 
ly to the cook, got the sugar, and carried 
it out. 

“Mister, Mister,” I heard him say, 
“here is a lump of sugar to make that 
horse go.” 

The driver gave him the sugar. 

Then the men waited until the horse 
had finished it, then the driver got into 
the wagon, pulled the reins, said, “Get 
up!” and the horse went on without 
further difficulty. 

Charley came in, delighted. “If I 
were that man,” said he, ‘‘I would carry 
a lump of sugar in my pocket, when I 
had to drive that horse. And now con- 
tinued he, “please give me a lump of 
suger too.” And he got it.—Dumb Ani- 
mals. 


all the celery roots, dry and grate some, 
mix with one-fourth its quantity of salt, 
and.it makes a nice seasoning. 


TNE SECRET OF A LONG LIFE. 


You sometimes see a woman whose 
old age is as exquisite as was the perfect 
bloom of her youth. You wonder how 
this has come about; you wonder how 
it is her life has been a long and happy 
one. Here are some of thé reasons, 

She knew how to forget disagreeable 
things. 

She understood the art of enjoyment. 

She kept her nerves well in hand, and 
inflicted them on no one, 

She believed in the goodness of her 
own daughters and in that of her neigh- 
bors. | 

She cultivated a good digestion. 

She mastered the art of saying pleas- 
ant words. 
She did not expect too much from her 
friends, 
She made whatever work came to her 
congenial. 

She retained her illusion, and did not 
believe that all the world was wicked and 
unkind. | 


_ She relieved the miserable, and sympa- 


habit of the mind, which he cured.— | 
American Grocer. 


She retained an even disposition, and 
made the best of everything. 


CELERY.—Instead of throwing away 


She did whatever came to her cheer- 
fully and well. 

She never forgot that kind words and 
a smile cost nothing, but are priceless 
treasures to the discouraged. 

She did unto others as she would be 
done by, and now that old age has come 
to her, and there is a halo of white hair 
about her head, she is loved and consid- 
ered 


is is the secret of a long life anda 
happy one.— Ladies’ Home Journal. 


CARE OF THE HAIR. 


‘Don’t wash your hair.” Thisis ad- 
vice given by a woman who has been at 
the head of a leading hair-dressing estab- 
lishment for the last twelve years. She 
says further: “I believe the average 
young woman drowns the life of her hair 
by frequent washing in hot and cold 
water. We send out about twenty young 
women who dress hair by the season, con- 
tracting for the entire family, They plan 
to give each a combing twice a week and 
by special arrangement make house-to- 
house visits daily. Not a drop of water 
is put on the hair, and every head is kept 
in a clean and healthy condition. We 
pin our faith to a good brush, backed 
with olive or palm wood. We use the 
brush not only on the hair, but on the 


}scalp as well, A maid has to be taught 


how to dress and care for the hair by ob- 
ject lessons. This instruction is part of 
my duty. In teaching one novice, I 
operate on the other; the first thing to do 
when the hair is unpinned is to loosen it 
by lightly tossing it about. The opera- 
tion need not tangle it, and as the tresses 
are being aired they fall into natural 
lengths. Instead of begining at the scalp 
the first combing should start at the end 
of the hair. In other words, comb upward 
to aviod tangling, breaking or tearing the 
hair out. This racking of the hair will 
remove the dust. After this the scalp 
should be brushed thoroughly. By this 
I mean that a full hour should be spent, 
first brushing the hair and then the head,” 
—New York Times. 


HAVE YOU A MOTHER? 


Have you a mother? If so, honor 
and love her. If she is aged, do all in 
your power to cheer her declining years. 
Her hair may have bleached, her eyes 
may have dimmed, her brow may contain 
deep furrows, her cheeks may be sunken; 
but you should never forget the holy love 
and tender care she hashadforyou. In 
years gone by she has kissed away from 
your cheek the troubled tear; she has 
soothed and petted you when all else 
appeared against you ; she has watched 
over and nursed you with a tender care 
known only to a mother ; she has sym- 
pathized with you in adversity ; she has 
been proud of your success, You may 
be despised by all around you, yet that 
loving mother stands as an apclogist for 
all your shortcomings. With all that dis- 
interested affection, would it not be un- 
grateful if in her declining years you 
failed to reciprocate her love and honor 
her as your best, tried friend? Wehave 
no respect for a man or woman who neg- 
lects an aged mother. If you have a 
mother, love her and do all in your pow- 
er to make her happy.—Christian at 
Work. 


A New BituMEeN.—A newly discover- 
ed and peculiar bitumen has _ recently 
been discovered in the Ulintah Mount- 
ains in Utab, and has been described by 
‘Prof, W. P. Blake and named Wurtzilite, 


chemist who has made many contribut- 


componds. The new substance differs 
essentially from any hitherto described. 
It is a firm, black solid, a little heavier 
than water, and breaks with a brilliant 
conchoidal fracture. It is sectile, and 
cuts a little like horn or whalebone. 
Thin flakes or shavings have a degree of 
elasticity, which led at first to the suppos- 
ition that the substance was a mineral 
form of rubber; but chemical test soon 
dispelled this illusion, It is allied to the 
bitumens and asphalts, and can be used 
for purposes to which they are applicable. 
It is not, however, soeasily dissolved in 
thick oils. It is insoluble in ordinary 
alcohol; but ether extracts about four 
per cent. of a yellow oil. It is a good 
electric, and it is believed will make a 
good insulating material if it can be mix- 
ed with other substances as to give a flex- 
ible and tough compound.—Presbyteri- 
an Observer. 


ABOUT Locs.—"1 have noticed one 
thing,” said an observant manufacturer, 


pecially oak, that have been placed in 
the water immediately after the cutting, 
and allowed to thoroughly soak, make 
brighter lumber, with less tendency to 
sap-sta'n, than that from logs that are 
left on the ground several months. I 
find also that in green logs, if sawed im- 
mediately after cutting, and the lumber 
thorougbly steamed preparatory to plac- 
ing it in the dry kiln, the same results 
will be obtained, greatly enchancing the 
value of the lumber for fine finishing 
purposes.” 

A CHILD’s. INFLUENCE,—A little girl 
of five years visited her grandfather’s, and 
sO much enjoyed the family prayers there 
that, on her return, she besought her 
father to read and pray as ber grandpa 
did. Night after night she urged her 
father with tears, till he yielded to her 
desires, and became an active and use- 
ful Christian. 


In my investigation of natural 
science, I have always found that when- 
ever I can meet with anything’ in the 
Bible on my subject, it akways affords 
me & firm platform on which to stand.— 
Lieut Maury. fer 


in compliment to Dr.. Henry Wurtz, the. 


“and that is that hard-wood logs, es-° 


ions to the knowledge of hydro-carbon 


To make room for the larger di ee our 
popular line of HOUSEHOLD ES, we 
are closing out our line of Lamps at the follow- 
ing greatly reduced prices: 


Vase Lamp, with decorated shade to match 2 00 
Hanging mp, 14-inch shade. ........ 1 60 


Rochester Parlor Lamp, nickel-plated... 2_50 
Hanging Lamp, with 14-inch decorated 
Electric Lamp, nickel-plated............ 1 60 
Piano Lamp, with umbrella shade ..... 8 O 
Rochester Piano Lamp, umb: ella shade.10 00 


Come early. Only a few more days, and*this 
chance will be gone. Now is yourtime. Cut 
this out and it with you. 


MYERS & CO., 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
E.... 


HATS & CAPS 


KEARNY STREET, 
Ber. Buse & Pom Sts. - San Franotsoc 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRIOES. 


OF” Branch Store, ‘‘The Oolonnade,’’ ai 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


FOR CHOIOE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 


TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
SEND ORDERS TO 


§. FOSTER & 


Agents for Celebrated 


I> 
BU 


CREAMER WD 
In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPINC 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Com: 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


Att or PHoTOGRAPHIO Worx, 
In THE Burst AND AT 
Lowest Priczs. 


GF” The very best Cabinet Photogra 8 
per dozen. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 
Assets....... $2,450,000 | Losses paid $8,500,000 
D. J. Stapies, President. 


Butt, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. J. Durron, Secretary. 


B. Assistant Secretary. 


| Pacific Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company. 


Saws of every description on hand and made 
to order. Duncarn’s Timber Jack. Garcin & 
Son’s Timber Jack. H. Royer’s Lace Leather. 
Agents for O. B. Paul’s Files. 

17 & 19 Fremont Street, 
SAN FRANOISOCO, 


OAL, 


CNCINNAT! BELLF OUNDRY CO 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARA 


Tilustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFOR 
General Agent for the 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 


Established 1850. Telephone No. 48, 


GRAY 
UNDERTAKER 


641 Sacramento St. 


Embalming « specialty. 


Webb, 8. F, 


Table Lamp, with colored glove......... $0 75 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
OOMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description, 

FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAB PROop, 
VAULT DOOBS, ETO., 


OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F, 


W. W. CHASE'’& CO 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San 


IMPROVED 


OF” Call and examine._gp 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


816 & 818 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
(Junction Bush.) 


118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Manou 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
,000,000 

JAMES K. WILSON........... _.. President 
J. No ARD.. Vice-President 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON............... Manager 


Drarcrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. 8 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O, F. A. Tal 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS &t- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to t- 
ability free of oe and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references '0 
actual clients in your own, State, County, City «r 


SNOW 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


WHAT'S THE MATTER 


ABOUT 
DULL TIMES 
Look about you; reduce your expenses, live cheaper, 
pay cash as you go, learn how others doit. Smith's 
Catalogue, the “‘ Home Circe,” will give you 
many valuable hints. It goes by mail every 
month to over 8000 re customers, and con- 
tains the lowest cash selling prices of over 
ten thousand articles, all carried in stock, and 
at first market price. Goods sold by mail order sys- 
tem all over the world. Largest trade of any 
house on the Coast. Jobbing prices lower than 
ever known. Goods retailed and sold im any 
uantity direct to consumers at whole 
and drayage free. Best 
Ty us once, Send 


rates. Packing, boxin 
care given all orders. 
card for Catalogue. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


418 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorrorated 
_ April, 1889.) | 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE, 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Tres- 
urer; Anstin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tabbé. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. GIL and 613 Front Stre*!, 
San 


W. Griswol 
T 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 57 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BELLS 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaati,O._ 


ANY, 


For Churches, Schools, century 


for superiority over all other 
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WepNESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1890, | 


THE PacrIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miséellany. 
SONG OF THE MYSTIO. 


rit the closing session of the Saturday af- 

noon Bible class Rev. Dr. Meredith read 

the following poem, the author of which 

was the late Father Abram J. Ryan, some- 
alled “the poet of the South.”) 


{ walk down the Valley of Silence— 
Down the dim, voiceless valley alone ! 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me save God’s and my own ; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As houses where angels have flown ! 


Long ago was I weary of voices 

Whose music my heart could not win ; 
Long ago I was weary of noises 

That fretted my soul with their din ; 
Long ago was I weary of places 

Where I met but the human and sin. 


I walked in the world with the worldly ; 
I craved what the world never gave, 
AndI said: ‘‘Ia the world each Ideal, 
Tbat shines like a star on life’s wave, 
Js wrecked on the shores of the Real, 
And sleeps like a dream in the grave.” 


And stil] did I pine for the Perfect, 

And still found the False with the True ; 
I sought ’mid the human for heaven, 

But caught a mere glimpse of its blue; 
And I wept when the clouds of the mortal 

Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 


And I toiled heart-tired of the human, 
And I moaned ’mid the mazes of men, 
Till I knelt long ago at the altar 
And heard a voice call me. Since then 
I walk down the Valley of Silence 
That lies far beyond mortal ken. 


Do you ask what I found in the valley? 

Tis my trysting-place with the Divine, 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 

And above me a voice said: ‘* Be mine”; 
And there arose from the depths of my spirit 
g, An echo—‘‘ My heart shall be thine.” 


Do you ask how I live in the valley? 
I weep, and I dream, and I pray: 

But my tears are as sweet as the dewdrops 
That fall on the roses in May, 

And my prayer like a perfume from censers 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 


In the hush of the Valley of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 

And the music floats down the dim valley, 
Till each finds a word for a wing 

That to*hearts, like the Dove of the Deluge, 
A message of peace they may bring. 


But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach; 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shall float into speech; 

And I have had dreams in the valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


And I have seen thoughts in the valley — 
Ah me! how wy spirit was stirred! 

And they wear holy veils on their faces— 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard; 
They pass through the valley like virgins 

Too pure for the touch of a word! 


Do you ask me the place of that valley? 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care! 

It lieth afar between mountains, , 
And God and his angels are there; 

And one’s the dark mount of sorrow, 
And one, the bright mountain of prayer! 


CULTIVATING A SPIRIT OF TRUST. 


‘In our intercourse with our fellows, 
and in our attitude toward God, we are 
constantly called to choose between trust- 
ing on the one hand, and distrusting on 
the other. There is in every case an op- 
portunity for trust, and an opportunity 
for distrust; and it is for us to accept 
the one opportunity or the other as we 
may prefer. On this choice there often 
pivots our peace of mind and our prac- 
tical power for good; hence we have 
need to know our duty in the premises, 
and to act accordingly. 

Trust is reliance, or confidence. To 
trust another is to place confidence in 
him, to rely on him, to believe in him. 
Trust in another presupposes a ground 
for confidence in bim ; it has a reason- 
It would not be 
right to put trust in every person alike. 
But when the question is settled that a 
person is worthy of being trusted, then 
it is nobler to trust him than it is to 
doubt him ; and as trust is worthier than 
distrust, and gives joy instead of wretched- 
ness, trust is to be cultivated as a desir- 
able attainment, and as an imperative 
duty in its sphere. 

It natural instinct to trust. A lit- 
tle babe trusts, at the start, not only his 
parents, but all others. Distrust is a later 
growth in a child’s nature. And all the 
way along in a child’s life, trust is more 
admirable than distrust. True child- 
likeness is evidenced, not in distrust, but 
in trust ; and that child would be deem- 
ed abnormal, if not a monstrosity, who, 
having come to the possibility of an in- 
telligent choice in the matter, should be 
constantly showing distrust of his loving 
and faithful parents. As it is with the 


child, so it is with the older person ; the | 


voluntary exercise of a spirit of distrust 
where trust is a duty, is acause of shame 
and reproach, because of its exhibit of 
the baser nature of him who indulges it. 
_ There is a time to decide whether or 
not to trust another; but that question 
once settled, the duty of. trusting in that 
direction is to be recognized as a pre- 
vailing duty. If, indeed, a radical change 
in the state of things be brought about 
in the course of timé, it may be right to 
Open anew the question of trusting one 
who has thus far been deemed worthy of 
confidence ; but in such a case the prim- 
al question of the propriety of trusting 
is to be looked at deliberately by. itself, 
apart from the inclination or impulse to 
trust or distrust for the time being. It 


is the attitude of trust, or of distrust, to-’ 


ward ene who on the whole is deemed 
worthy of confidence, that is to be look- 
ed at as testing the character of him who 
assumes that attitude. 

__ In every true friendship, trust is not 
Only a duty, but it is a duty that will not 
be ignored, Even the cynical La Roche- 


foucauld said, “It is more dishonorable | 


to distrust a friend than to be deceived 


by him.” And Young gave this. a8.) ing 


Canon’ of friendship : 
“ First, on thy friend, delib’rate with thyself; 


Pause, ponder, sift, not cones is the choice, ' | 


Nor jealous of the chosen; fixing, fix; 


J 

friendship, then confide till 
He who distrusts a friend thereby con- 
fesses himself lacking in true friendship; 
for, if he loves as he Ought to love, he 
cannot be moved by suspicion or dis- 
trust. “There is no fear in love [and 
distrust is a phase of Seat) : but perfect 
love casteth out fear * * * and he 
that feareth is not made perfect in love.” 
Trust rests on the person trusted, not 
on his words or his acts for the time 
being ; on his character, rather than on 
his conduct ; on his character as vouch- 
ing for, if not explaining, his conduct, 


intelligible proof of his character. For 
this reason it is that there is always a 
call for trust beyond sight in one’s at- 
titude toward even the best of friends ; 
for no human friend can so bear himself 
that there is never an opportunity for dis- 
trusting his character, if his conduct of 
the hour be the only basis of trust in him. 
Character must be rested on as a basis 


| Of trust, where conduct is at the moment 


inexplicable ; hence it is that one’s joy 
and peace of mind and safety in his 
friendship will so often pivot on one’s 
trust in a friend, rather than on that 
friend’s fidelity as a friend. Whatever 
he may be or may do as a friend, a man 
is powerless to win that confidence in 
him which it is for those who watch him 
to give or to withhold at their pleasure. 
As in the truest human friendship, so 
in friendship toward God. If God is 
worthy to be trusted—and that question 
is already settled once for all—God is 
to be trusted always; to be trusted be- 
cause of what he is, and not merely be- 
cause of the proofs of his worthiness to 
be trusted, that are multiplied to us hour 
by hour, There are times when we can- 
not understand the ways of God ; times 
when God’s ways might be so interpreted 
as to seem to show a lack of wisdom or 
a lack of love ; but then it is that our 
trust in God is to be rested on as having 
a surer basis than our understanding of 
his present providences. No child of 
God has, indeed, a true trust in God, 
unless he can feel and say in all sincerity 
concerning God, when God’s ways are 
most inscrutable, ‘‘Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in bim,”’ 


Both trust and distrust are capable of 
cultivation. Both of them are to be 
found in our nature ; and it is for us to 
develop the one and repress the other by 
persistent exercise, according to our in- 
telligent choice in the premises. We 
can accustom ourselves to rest on the 
conviction that our human friends are 
to be trusted because of what we know 
they are, whether we can understand, or 
not, that which they are saying or doing 
for the hour. Or, we can accustom our- 
selves to look always at the possibility of 
our friends’ untrustworthiness, and to see 
fresh illustrations of this possibility in 
their very acts which is capable of a two- 
fold interpretation. And our attitude 
toward our Divine Friend may be the 
sime as our attitude toward our human 
friends. There is always an opportunity 
to exercise trust or distrust toward God, 
according to our preference ; and we can 
cultivate the one spirit or the other as 
we decide ourselves, 


Because trust is noble, and distrust is 
ignoble ; because trust is right, and dis- 
trust is wrong ; because trust is the ex- 
ercise of our better nature, and distrust 
is the exercise of our baser nature— 
therefore we ought to exercise trust, and 
to repress distrust, man-ward and God- 
ward. We are not to console ourselves 
with the thought that it is natural for us 
to be suspicious and to doubt, and that 
therefore it is no shame to us to be in 
the constant attitude of distrust toward 
God and toward those whom God has 
given us to love and to trust. But we 
are to face squarly as a fact the possibil- 
ity and the duty of cultivating the spirit 
of trust, and so of triumpbing over our 
natural propensity to evil in this sphere 
of character.—S. S. Times. 


GLEANINGS. 


When the Duchess of Portland was 

offered by her husband a costly necklace 
of rare stones on the occasion of the 
birth of her little daughter, she declined 
the gift, and suggested that the money 
value of the necklace be applied to the 
building of an almshouse on the estate 
for the benefit of sick and infirm ten- 
ants. 
When we feel blind and ignorant 
enough to seek the guidance of God’s 
word we are likely to become mighty in 
the Scriptures. When we feel weak 
erough to goto our Lord and Master, 
and say, “Uphold me with thy mighty 
arm, and lead me ina plain path be- 
cause of mine enemies,” we are not like- 
ly to be entrapped into an ambush, or 
overcome in an open fizht.—Cuyler. 


I sometimes think that if an angel 
were to wing its way to heaven and tell 
them that there was one little child here 
on earth—it might be one of those shoe- 
less, coatless ones you call a street Arab 
—with no one to lead it to the cross of 
Christ, and if God were to call the an- 
gels round his throne and ask them to go 
and spend—say, fifty years—in teaching 
that child, there would not be an angel 
in heaven but would respond gladly to 
that appeal. We should see even Gabriel 
saying, “Let me go and win that soul to 
Christ.’ We should see Paul buckling 
on bis armor again, and saying, ‘Let 
me go back again to earth that I may 
have the joy of leading that little one to 
his Saviour.” Ab! we need rousing ; 


Christians, Let us pray God that he 
may send his holy spirit to inspire us 


—D. L. Moody. 


rather than on his conduct as the Only | 


there is too much apathy among profess- | 


with fresh energy and zeal to do his work. 


SELAH ! 


_ St. Paul, too, laid down principles and 
maxims for the guidance of editors and 
Other religious teachers which are of 
immortal truth. Let us call the atten- 
tion of our brethren of the newspaper 
fraternity to a few of them: 

“He that giveth, let him do it with 
simplicity ; he that ruleth, with dili- 
gence; he that showeth mercy, with 
cheerfulness. 

“Abhor that which is evil ; cleave to 
that which is good. 

“Be not wise in your own conceits. 

Provide things honest in the sight of 
all men. | 

“If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men. 

“If any man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he 
ought to know. | 

“Know ye not that they which run in 
arace run all, but one receiveth the 
prize? So run, that ye may obtain 

“Let him. that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall. 

“I had rather speak five words with 
my understanding, that I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words in 
an unknown tongue. 

“Be not children in understanding ; 
howbeit in malice be ye children, but in 
understanding be men. 

‘Let us not be desirous of vainglory, 
provoking one another, envying one an- 
other. 

“If a man think himself to be some- 
thing when he is nothing, he deceiveth 
himself. 

‘**Put on the whole armor of God, that 
ye may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil. For ye wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principal- 
ities, against powers, against-the rulers 
of darkness of this world, against spirit- 
ual wickedness in high places. 

“Stand, therefore, with your loins girt 
with truth and having on the breastplate 
of righteousness. 

“‘Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, ; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things. 

“Beware lest any man _ spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit. 

“Tet no man judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of 
the new moon, or of the Sabbath days. 

“Put off all these: Anger, wrath, 
malice, blasphemy, filthy communication 
out of your mouth. 

“Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as 
to the Lord and not unto men. 

“Let your speech be always with grace, 
seasoned with salt, that ye may know 
how ye ought to answer every man. 

“Charge them that are rich in this 
world that they be not high-minded, nor 
trust in uncertain riches, but in the liv- 
ing God, who giveth us richly all things 
to enjoy. 

“Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth. 

‘Foolish and unlearned questions avoid. 

“Preach the word ; be instant in sea- 
son, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, ex- 
hort with all long-suffering and doctrine.” 

These are maxims which every editor 
should study and lay to heart as guides 
for his daily conduct. Truth, honesty, 
sincerity, courage, justice, should always 
abide with him. He should write in the 
fear of God and without fear of men. 
His thought should not be of himself, 
but how best to influence the judgment 
and move the hearts of the public. In 
other words, his writing should be with- 
out self-consciousness, a prime vice, 
He should deceive in nothing’ bear false 
witness in nothing, give due credit for 
what he borrows, and print nothing as 
his own unbiassed opinion for which he 
has been paid as an advertisement. He 
should not lead men into temptation, but 
ward them from wrongdoing ; not bribe 
to commit offences and then try to rail- 
road them to the prison in which he 
should be himself. He should do good 
to all men, and evil should be hateful to 
him. His question should be, Is it the 
truth? not, Is it the popular delusion 
of the present, profitable to gratify ? 

So conducted, a newspaper becomes 
the ideal religious newspaper, of which 
our Baptist, and Pres- 
byterian friends have been taking. It is 
not religious merely in the “religious de- 
partment,” so designated, but in the 
“secular department” also, It is relig- 
ious throughout. 

To be such a newspaper is the con- 
stant aim of the Sun, and when in any 
respect at any time it fails to attain so 
lofty an ideal, and so far as it fails, it 
bows its head in humility, confessing the 
weakness and shortcoming of man and 
his powers.”—The New York Sun. 


Teacher: “John, of what are your 
boots made?” Boy: “Of leather, sir.” 
Teacher: “Where does leather come 
from? Boy: ‘From the hide of an ox.” 
Teacher: “What animal, therefore, sup- 
plies you with boots and shoes and gives 
you meat to eat?” Boy: ‘My farther.” 


— Chatter. 


A St. Petersburg doctor is stopped late 
at night by a policeman, who asks why 
he is out so late. ‘‘To attend Mr. Pop- 
off, who was taken suddenly ill.” “Did 
he have a permit to be suddenly ill?” 
‘No.” “Then you will have to go to 
prision.”—Detrowt Free Press. 


Bousehold. 


Dainty —Nor only 
does the French woman buy the materi- 
als for her dinner, but helps to cook it 
when bought. In that marvellous place 
—a French kitchen, where two or three 
little holes in a stove cook such deli- 
cate dishes, and perform such culinary 
feats as our roaring coal fires have no 
conception of—she flits about like a 
fairy, creating magical messes out of raw 
material of the most ordinary description. 
Yes, though a lady born and bred, re- 
fined, elegant, and agreeable in society, 
a belle in her way, yet she does not think 
it beneath her dignity to lighten the 
household expenses by practical econcmy 
and activity. The dinner of a French 
family is cheap and simple. There is 
always a soup, the meat of the stewpan 
—sometimes, if not strict in expendi- 
ture, another plate of meat—generally 
two vegetables, dressed and eaten separ- 
ately, and sometimes, not always, a 
sweet dish; if not that, a little fruit such 
as may be the cheapest and in the ripest 
season. But there is very little in each 
thing, and it is rather in arrangement 
than in material that they appear rich. 
The French may be a trifle epicurean io 
their tastes, but they are not gourmands. 
They spend little in eating and they eat 
inferior things, though their cookery is 
rather of a science than a mere accident 
of civilization. At home the great aim 
of the French is to save, and any self- 
sacrifice that leads to this result is cheer- 
fully undertaken, more especially in eat- 
ing than in the mere luxury of mere 
idleness, No French woman will spend 
accent to save herself trouble. She 
would rather work like a drayhorse to 
buy an extra yard of ribbon ora new 
pair of gloves than lie on the softest sofa 
in the world in placid ladyism with crum- 
pled gauze or bare hands.— Waverly 
Magazine. 


CLEANING CLOTHING.—It is a mys- 
tery to many people how the scourers of 
old clothes can make them look almost 
as good as new. Take, for instance, a 
shiny old coat, waistcoat, or trousers of 
broadcloth, cassimere or diagonal. The 
analyst describes the process as follows : 
The scourer makes a strong, warm soap- 
suds and plunges the garment into it, 
souses it up and down, rubs the dirty 
places if necessary, puts it through a 
second suds, then souses it through sev- 
eral waters and hangs it to dry on the 
line. When nearly dry he takes it in, 
rolls it up for an hour or two, and then 
presses it. An old cotton cloth is laid 
on the outside of the coat and the iron 
is passed over that until the wrinkles are 
out; but the iron is removed before the 
steam ceases to rise from the goods, else 
they would be shiny. Wrinkles that are 
obstinate are removed by laying a wet 
cloth over them and passing the iron 
over that, -If any shiny places are seen 
they are treated as the wrinkles, are; the 
iron is lifted. while the full cloud of 
steam rises and brings the nap with it, 
In this manner we have known the same 
coat and pantaloons to be renewed time 
and again, and have all the look and 
feel of new garments. Good broadcloth 
and its fellowcloths will bear many wash- 
ings and look better every time because 
of them. 


For Corree.—It is asserted by 
men of high professional ability that 
when the system needs a stimulant noth- 
ing equals a cup of fresh coffee. Those 
who desire to rescue the drunkard from 
his cups will find no better substitute for 
spirits than strong, new-made coffee, with- 
out milk or sugar. ‘Twoounces of coffee, 
or one-eighth of a pound to one pint of 
boiling water, makes a first-class beverage, 
but the water must be boiling, not merely 
hot. Bitterness com2s from boiling too 
long. If the coffee required for breakfast 
be put in a granitized kettle over night, 
anc a pint of cold water poured over it, 
it can be heated to just the boiling point 
and then set back to prevent further 
ebullition, when it will be found that 
while the strength is extracted its delicate 
aroma is preserved. As our country con- 
sumes nearly ten pounds of coffee per 
capita, it is a pity not to have it made in 
the best manner. It is asserted by those 
who have tried it that malaria and epi- 
demics are avoided by those who drink a 
cup of hot coffee before venturing out into 
the morning air. Burned on hot coals 
it is disinfectant for a sick room. By 
some of our best physicians it is consid- 
ered a specific in typhoid fever.—The 
Epicure. 


CurE For Corns —You are troub- 
led with corns, are you?” said a Pitts- 
burgber to one of his friends who walked 
with a peculiar limping gait, says theDis- 
path, of the Smoky City. ‘Well evers- 
body has a remedy for them, but the 
trouble with most of the remedies is that 
they are no good without faith, and the 
man afflicted with corns generally consid- 
ers his case hopeless. But I can tell you 
of a cure that is simple and effectual. 
Soak the afflicted portion of your feet for 
a considerable time every night-—the 
longer the better—in crude petroleum ; 
then saturate a cloth with the same stuff, 
wrap it around your toe, put your stock- 
ing on, and then go tobed. A few nights 
of this treatment will cause the corn to 
disappear. I first heard of this remedy 
when living in the oil region, and of 
course I laughed at it. But a little in- 
quiry among the men who worked about 
the tanks and wells convinced me that 
they believed in it. They said they were 


néver troubled with corns, and assured 
me that the frequent wetting of their shoes 
in the oil—a thing they cannot avoid in 
their occupation—had the effect of driv- 
ing all these troublesome excrescences 
away. Try it and it will cure you. ’’— 
Christian Union. 


Five O’cLock Trea Ctorus, Etc.— 
Plain, very fine damask ones, fringed, 
with a large embroidered monogram in 
one corner, are much liked; or fine linen 
trimmed with borders and insertion of 
lace, cut work, or drawn or Holbein 
work, are all favorites. The fashion cer- 
tainly runs in favor of fairly substantial 
cloths which can evidently be washed. 
Doilies, to be embroidered with a mono- 
gram, are of pure white China silk, linen 
or musiin. The size of each doily is 
about six to eight inches square. They 
are fringed at the edge or bordered with 
lace or gold lace, the monogram or crest 
in the center. Many, beside the fringed 
edge, have lines in drawn thread-work 
round. The monogram must be drawn, 
and then embroidered either in gold 
thread that will not tarnish, or in washing 
silk or flax thread. A favorite kind of 


tea cozy is of white satin worked all over | 


with a network of yellow lace, and some 
are made of old point lace over a color. 
Felt is sometimes used, but it is not so 
smart. Plush is another favorite material. 


DARKNESS FOR THE SICK —A more 
injurious practice really could not be 
maintained than that of darkness in the 
sick room, It is not only that dirt and 
disorder are results of darkness; a great 
remedy is lost. Sunlight is the remedy 
lost, and the loss is momentous. Sun- 
light diffused through a room warms and 
clarifies the air. It has a direct influ- 
ence on the minute organic poisons, a 
distinctive influence which is most prec- 
ious, and it has a cheerful effect upon 
the mind. The sick should never be 
gloomy, and:in the presence of light the 
shadows of gloom fly away. Happily, 
the hospital ward, notwithstanding its 
many defects, and it has many, is so far 
favored that it is blessed with the light 
of the sun whenever it shines. In pri- 
vate practice the same remedy ought to 
be .extended to the patients of the 
household, and the first words of the 
physician or surgeon on entering the 
dark sick room, should be the dying 
words of Goethe, “More light, more 
light !"—Dr. B. W. Richardson. 


‘GrrenN Tomato PIckLe. — Gather 
the tomatoes, wash and drain dry, pierce 
each tomato three or four times witha 
large straw, put in a stone jar and lay 
grape leaves over them and weizh down; 
then make a strong brine and pour over} 
when needed, soak twenty-four hours in 
fresh water; toa gallon of vinegar add 
ene tablespoonful each of cloves, black 
pepper, allspice, and mustard, tied up in 
a thin muslin bag; boil the vinegar with 
the spices in jt, then pour over the toma- 
toes while hot; they will keep good two 
or three years in brine. 


CaNNED Tomators.—Pour boiling 
water over the tomatoes to loosen the 
skin. Remove these; drain off all the 
juice that will come away without press- 
ing hard; put them into a kettle and heat 
slowly to a boil, Thetomatoes will look 
much nicer if you remove all the hard 
parts before putting them on the fire, 
and rub the pulp soft with your hands. 
Boil ten minutes, dip out the surplus 
liquid, pour out the tomatoes, boiling 
hot, into the cans and seal. Keep ina 
cool, dark place. 


Tomato JAM—Take ripe tomatoes, 
peel and take out all the seeds; put into 
a preserving kettle with one-half pound 
sugar to each pound prepared tomato; 
boil two lemons soft, pound them fine, 
take out the pips, and add to the toma- 
toes; boil slowly, mashing to a smooth 
mass. When smooth and thick put in 
jars or tumblers. 


TomMATOES WITH Eccs.,—Six tomatoes, 
two ounces butter, pepper, salt and three 
eggs. Scald the tomatoes and remove 
the skins; slice into saucepan, adding 
the butter and seasoning. When they 
have boiled twenty minutes add the eggs 
well beaten. Stir one way, boil two 
minutes more and serve hot.—Fvod, 
Home and Garden. _ 


SpriInG RoOLL.—Four eggs, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of flour, half-teaspoon of 
soda, one teaspoon of cream of tartar; 
add any flavor to suit the taste. Stir 
well, and spread thin on bread pans, 
bake quickly, and when thoroughly bak- 


ed turn it out on a cloth, and spread : 


with jelly and roll it out. 


THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE BILL, 


The President has signed the Original 
Package Bill. The matter is now in the 
same condition as it was previous to the 


Supreme Court decision. The following 


is the full text of the bill as passed : 
“That all fermented, distilled or other in- 
toxica'ing liquors or liquids transported 
into any State or Territory for use, con- 
sumption, sale or storage shall, on arrival 
in such State or Territory (or remainin: 

therein), be subject to the operation ‘tat 
effect of the laws of such S:ate or Terri- 
tory, enacted in the exercise of the police 
powers, to the same extent and in the 
same manner as though such liquor or 
liquids bad been produced in such State 
or Territory; and shall not be exempt 
therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or otherwise.” 


A sum of $53,000 has been collected 
by American ladies for the furtherance 
of the higher medical education of wo- 
men atthe Johns Hopkins University. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., S. F., 


Will endeavor to please any who would want s 
suit of clothing made — 
to order. 


PURE WOOK, 


If we do not have in st»ck the particular 
tern our customsr wants, we will go with 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Frauciseo to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. | 

323 BUSH STREET, 8S. F., 


H, Le Baron Smith. 
Srore: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr,, 


WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALEB 


CO A Ia. 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Telephone No. 1867. 


ELY’S CATARRAH 
CREAM BALM 


OLEANSES THE M 


NASAL PASSAGES) 
“CO 
AY-F 


ALLAYS PAIN AND 


IN F LAM MATION, 


HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. q 


TRY the cURE. 
A particle is. applied 
is agreeable. Price 6Uc at druggists’; 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homaiorparzy, ) 


125 Turk Street, : - fan Francises 


Office Hours: 1to4r.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. M. and 7 P. 


POISON OAK. 


Steele’s Grindelia Letion. 


The only sure cure. Made and sold by James 
G. Steele & Oo. 


PALAOE PHARMAOY, 685 MARKET 8T., 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 
Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 
lain tabs. Water pumped from the bay only 


at high tide, and changed daily. Everything 
new, clean and well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 


— 


as. 


cures of ills made by 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
when other remedies have ‘~ 
are largely due to its power of ot, 


INDERCE the blood. Take in time. 


comfort to the feet, 15c. at Druggists, Hiscox & Co., N. ¥ 


NON-FORFEITING 


FREE TONTINE POLICY 


— OF THE — 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE co. 


IT STANDS FOUS SQUARE TO ALL THE WINDS THAT BLOW. 


1.4 SAPE POLIOCY.—Non-forfeiting after three annual premiums have been paid. 
Larger paid-up values than required by the State law. A month’s grace allowad in the pay- 


ment of p ums. 
224 


PITABLE POLIQY.—The Tontine princ 


iple of accumulation, as applied by 


the New York Life, has given the largest results st the end of any selested periods of any plan 


of insurance. 


8 AN AUJUSTABLE POLICY.—The options offsred in these 


periods of 19, 16 or 2) years, enable the insu 
when ths selected peried ends;. 


cies at the ends of 
to adj.et. his policy to new circamstances 


4.4 POLICY WITH MANY PRIVILEGES —No restrictions as to residence 


travel after two years. Practical freedom of ovcupatioa. 


Guaranteed dividend :. 


Assets, January 1, 1890...... eeeeeeeoeee* 
Surplas 


BEERS, President. 


Immediate payment of death claims. 


ALEX. G. HAWES, Manager for Pacific Coast. 
WALKER & CERF, State Agents for California. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Bhe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Me. 7 Montgemery Ave, San Francisco Cal. 


LETTER FROM OLYMPIA. 


Drar Paciric: An old adage says, 
*‘No news is good news,” which is rather 
ambiguous, but is supposed to mean that 
in the absence of tidings from home and 
friends we may suppose all things to be 
prospering. While it is well for the 
heart.to have that faith, hcw much bet- 
ter to receive the letter containing the 
good news. 

I notice in your cclumns from week to 
week cheering notes from many of your 
California churches, and we all rejoice 
to note their growth. An occasional 
letter from Oregon, and still more rarely, 
one from Washington, hardly give an 
idea of the number of Congregational 
churches in these Northwestern States. 
I presume that all your readers will be 
glad to hear a word from every one of 
them. No one need doubt the statistics 
that assure us of the marvelous immi- 
gration to Western Washington the past 
year. The capitalists and the laborers 
seem to ccme in hand in hand, so tat 
growth is assured. Are not capital and 
Jabor mutually dependent for all growth 
and progress? Our older cities are rap- 
idly expanding, and the new ones are 
taking on city airs, while all are being 
bound together by a network of rail- 
roads, Among the cities not one grows 
faster than the capital—Olympia. It 
has the most beautiful situation for a 
city in all the Puget Sound country; for, 
unlike any of the others, Olympia rises 
by a very gradual slope from the bay, 
making the land for miles around easy 
of access, and emphatically the place for 
homes. 

Her equable climate, so favorable for 
health and comfort, the abundance and 
perfection of her fruits and vegetables, 
her easy access from all parts of the 
State, by water or land, ber beautiful 
mountain scenery, and the new railroads 
in her borders, which lead to Port 
Townsend on the North, to Gray’s Har- 
bor on the Soutkwest, to Portland, Ore- 
gon on the South, and to Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, etc., on the Northeast by the North- 
ern Pacific, make her not only a 
business center, but the most charm- 
ing residence center. Her Collegiate 
Institute and public schools have not 
been inferior to any, but a new college 
and High School are in progress to meet 
the demands of the incoming popula- 
tion, She has six churches which may 
suffice for the differing habits of ber peo- 
ple; viz, Roman Catholic, Protestant 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, and latest, though not 
less important in our estimation, the 
Congregational church, which was organ- 
in 1873. 

Fluctuating bas been the business in- 
terests of Olympia in the past, and con- 
sequently our membership has been 
often changing; the pastorates also have 
been short-lived, but the time seems to 
have come when the large accessions 
demand a good, strong man for a per- 
manent pastorship. Our last pastor, 
who resigned some months ago, has oth- 
er business interests to occupy bis time; 
yet at the expressed wish of the church, 
he supplies the Sabbath services, and at- 
tends to the weeklies, in the absence of 
a substitute. Hence the church is ea- 
gerly loc king for the coming pastor, and 
none will welcome him more than the 
out-going pastor. During the . past 
year, under his management, the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 
seems to have made good progress. 
The number is quite large in proportion 
to our membership, and it ought to be a 
valuable preparation for efficient church 
service, (Can you not spare us one of 
your good pastors, who needs a change 
of climate. Some weeks ago, we had 
the pleasure of a visit from one who had 
been a pastor at Vacaville, Cal. He 
preached two Sabbaths, and his sermons, 
sO spiritual and searching, will linger 
long, I think, in the memories of those 
who heard them. One, on “The Evo- 
lution of Morality in the Old Testa- 
ment,” was intensely interesting, dealing 
so wisely with the controversial spirit of 
this age. | 

In addition to the other churches 
mentioned, I may say that the Unitarian 
church building was burned down some 
years ago, and that ¢fforts are now being 
organized to erect another. 

Our city is undergoing a more thor- 
ough grading of its streets, with the lay- 
ing Of a new system of iron water pipes 
and gas pipes, also the planting of tele- 
graph and electric motor lines, all of 
which are very inconvenient in progress, 


_ but when completed will be very satis- 


factory. 

We have among us crowds of strang- 
ers, as never before, swarms of laborers 
on railroads and street work, business 
men from all the States, inquiring and 
investing, hotels full to overflowing with 
travelers for business, and travelers for 
pleasure, seeking health and comfort in 
the refreshment of our cool breezes. 
While the city is crowded, I may say, al- 
so, that it is spreading out over the 
slopes, new streets on every side, and 
new buildings constantly -going up. 
Population bas doubled in the past year. 

When we report Olympia again, we 
trust its spiritual progress will be the 
most noticeable; not that the churches are 
forsaken, for indeed they are generally 
Alourishing in a temporal way; but there 
1s too much sound of “real estate” in the 
air for the heavenly whispers to be 
heard. H. H. S. 

Wash,, August 2cth, 


guest!” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 7. 
LUKE 19: 1-10. 


By Rev. Walter Frear. 


JESUS AND ZACHZUS, THE PUBLICAN, 


Golden Text—The Son of Man is 
come to seek and to save that which 
was lost. 

In the last lesson a rich and good 
young man turned sadly away from Christ, 
and it almost seemed as if there were no 
entrance into the kingdom for a rich 
man. But in this lesson a rich and 
wicked man receives Christ joyfully, and 
enters the kingdom. 

I. Zachzxus. 

The name implies that he was a Jew, 
though he had ceased to be a loyal one. 
He was in the Roman service. He had 
beccme the instrument of Roman op- 
pression, and so bad lost caste among 
his own people. He was the chief of 
the tax-gatberers at Jericho. His cffice 
was a profitable one; he made it pay. 
He bad abundant opportunities for un- 
just gains, His confession shows tbat 
he bad been unscrupulous and ext ortion- 
ate. The people were his victims and 
he was their plunderer. No wonder 
that there was a murmur of dissatisfac- 
‘tion when Jesus went to be his guest. 
They all murmured, nct merely the Phari- 
sees, They spoke cf him not merely as 
a publican, but as a sinner. Many a 
bard earning had found its way into his 
own purse. 

His wealth does not seem to have 
made him respected, or, in fact, to have 
added to his dignity. The crowd did 
not make way for him, and, being a 
small man, be did not hesitate to run 
ahead and climb up into the out-reach- 
ing branches of an Egyptian fig tree to 
bave a good look. He had push, if not 
dignity, and evidently meant to get there 
somehow when he undertook anything. 
Many a finger may have been pointed up 
to the now conspicuous Zact us, the 
great little man in the tree. © 

Jesus himself saw him, and Zac us 
vas to have more than bis curiosity grat- 
ified. In fact, may it not be that there 
was something more earnest in Zack us 
than mere curiosity, He must have 
heard much of Jesus and of his regard 
for bis class. He had heard of Mattbew 
and of the publican’s supper. He knew 
how the publicans drew near to him, 
and he had heard of his gracious words 
to them. 

A beiter desire may have come into 
bis own heart. Doubtless, his conscience 
was working. The savor of Christ’s 
grace and love was floating all over tbat 
community. This was his one opportu- 
nity. Christ was in the throng working 
his miracles on this side and that. Bar- 
timzeus had just received his sight, and 
Zact zeus could venture to make himself 
even a little ridiculous rather than lose 
this his opportunity. 

Christ read his thought. He saw this 
moving in him toward something better, 
which is evidenced by his readiness 
to receive Christ as his Saviour. 

It was to this better desire in the 
heart of Zact zeus that Christ spoke. He 
knew both his heart and his name by his 
omniscience, and said, “Haste, Zact zeus, 
and come down and receive me as your 
There was a glad response, and 
suddenly a selfish, sordid soul was 
changed to one of Christian self-denial 
and love. 

IT, His conversion. 

Was it real? What evidence is there 
that he truly repented and became a 
child of God, and was no longer the old 
ZacheusP 

(a) His haste and joyful recep- 
tion of Christ indicate an_ interest, 
but are not a complete evidence of a 
change of heart and life. 

(b) He stood and said: “Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor.” Here is something definite. 
He struggled to his feet, and stood forth 
and said it with determined effort. _The 
grace of Christ had reached the strong- 
hold of his selfishness, Certainly, some- 
thing had come over the man when he 
relinquished half of all bis goods and 
gave them to the poor under the inspira- 
tion of the Christ love. He did it for 
Jesus’ sake. No other motive appears. 
He did not do it by way of restitution. 
That followed out of the half that he did 
not freely give. And so the kingdom of 
God was set up right in the center of bis 
se]fisbness. 
make money fairly or unfairly had been 
his life purpose; it was his ruling passion. 
But here we see the strongest impulse of 
his nature reversed. The avarice is 
gone, and there is charity in its place. 
The clinching grasp becomes the gener- 
ous palm. ‘The selfish life ends; the 
benevolent begins. Instead of exacting 
from men and studying how to make 
them pay more, bis ot ject now is to feed 
the hungry and help the needy. Could 
there be a surer evidence of a change of 
heart ? 

(c) He maderestitution. He restored 
not merely what he had wrongly taken, 
but four-fold, I: must have Icft him well 
nigh a poor man. How many of the 
very wealtby of to-day would be brought 
to beggary by such a test! Zach seus 
bad found’the hidden treasure and the 
pearl of great price, and he was glad to 
sell all for it. No one ever doubted 
such a conversion. It is hard to pay 
back urjust gains. It is easier to shed 
tears of sorrow than to right past wrongs, 
Many a soul lingers outside the door of 
tbe kingdom because this step of true 
repentance is so bard to take. The gains 
of fraud and dishonesty must be unload- 
ed before the soul can become truly free 
in Christ. 
d) There was something more even 


than a four-fold restitution. The Old 
Testament law was that a man must 16 


store four-fold in case of detection, but 
if he came and confessed of his own ac- 
cord he would have to restore only what 
he had taken, and one-fifth of its value 
more. Hence, Zact zeus voluntarily sub- 
mitted himself to the law against a con- 
victed criminal. This shows a deep con- 
sciousness of bis sin. He humbled 
himself as a guilty one. This witnesses 
to the depth and sincerity of bis repent- 


ance, 

(ec) He also showed great faith in 
‘Christ by calling him Lord, and by joy- 
fully choosing him above all else, He 
forsook his strong sin for him. He 
could not have shown his faith in the 
salvation and kingdom of Christ in a 
stronger way. 

(f) Christ himself bears testimony to 
the genuineness of Zact us’ conversion 
when he says, “This day is salvation 
come to this house forasmuch as he is 
a son of Abraham”’; i. ¢., a true child of 
faith, a lost son saved, for the Son of 
man is come to seek and save the lost. 

III, Lessons. 

(a) The interest Zaccheus tock in 
Christ led to his. salvation. .. Had not 
taken the trouble to see Jesus he prob- 
ably would have remained in his sin. 
His curiosity and his longing for some- 
thing better may bave been a mixed mo- 
tive, but be put himself in the way of 
Christ, and Christ found him. He 
would not have had the great blessing if 
he had kept out ofthe way. Many have 
gone with mixed motives to places where 
Jesus was present, and experienced his 
saving power. Even curiosity has put 
them in the way of salvation. A reli- 
gious longing does not make one a Chris- 
tian, but it may have much to do with 
his becoming one. Thousands more 
would find Jesus all that Zackzeus did 
if they would be willing to climb a tree, 
or come to prayer-meeting to see him. 
Of two men, one takes pains to see 
Christ, the other stays in the background; 
of which one will he be most likely to 
become the guest. 

(b) There is no uniformity in the way 
of coming to Christ. The study of mere 
method is even harmful. If Zactzus 
bad sought a conversion like some other 
person’s conversion he would not bave 
been converted at all. If some one else 
should climb a tree to get into the king- 
dom be would stay there till the branch 
broke. Paul’s conversion was as unlike 
that of Zactzeus in its circumstances as 
could well be. And both differed great: 
ly from that of Cornelius, But they all 


| received Christ and gave up their hearts 


to bim. 

(c) It is proper to credit evidences of 
conversion at once. Christ did. He 
came to save the lost, and why should we 
be suspicious when he saves a sinner. 
He has given the strongest possible as- 
surance that every one coming to him 
should be saved; and why, then, should 
conversion be treated as a strange or in- 
credible thing ? We honor Christ by*a 
quick faith in the salvation of men. In 
every conversion there is a turning point, 
and why should there nct be as much 
genuineness in a speedy turning as in 
one long delayed ? 

(d) The readiness of Christ to give 
the blessing of salvation. He waited for 
no pleading. He did not hold Zact zeus 
at arm’s length to humble him more.. 
The moment Zachzus opened his heart 
Christ filled it. He meets us at the 
threshold of repentance, and blesses with 
aready word, “This day is salvation 
come to this house.” There was joy in 
the house of Zaccheus that day. The 
love of Christ was in bis heart instead of 
pinching avarice. Blessings from the 
poor fall upon him instead of curses 
from the wronged. A life of love, of 
blessedness and of glory opened before 
him. 


THE GERMAN PASSION PLAY. 


[The following extracts from recent 
letters of two of my lady friends who 
visited-Ober-Ammeragau, in Germany, to 
witness the famous Passion Play, will in- 
terest the readers of THE Paciric. This 
play, as most know, is a representation 
of the closing scenes in our Saviour’s 
life. ‘There bas been much discussion 
and difference of cpinion as to’ its pro- 
priety, but the impression made on these 
ladies seems to have been favorable. At 
last accounts they were in the Tyrol or 
Bavarian Alps, which they describe as 


For he loved his riches;-to;he finest scenery they have ever wit- 


nessed, not excepting Yosemite.—J. C. 
H. 

dre left Munich one week since for 
Oder -Ammergau, where we arrived after 
a ride of six hours, part of it by carriage 
up the steep mountains. The road had 
been recently made, and we found the 
ride very pleasant, but rain came to 
trouble us the latter part of the time, 
and continued most of the three days we 
were in Ober-Ammergau. We, after 
some delay, got comfortable rooms, but 
many persons were not as successful ; 
five thousand people, and perhaps more, 
were in the town on Sunday. The: the- 
ater was uncovered parily, but the crowds 
(though it was raining during the first 
half of the performance) sat through it 
all. We were fortunate in our seats, 
and came to the conclusion that the 
whole thing was a wonderful success and 
intensely interesting. I did not remain 
through it all, But L. did, and had to 
shed some tears ; mine do not come so 
easily these days. We left Oder-Am- 
mergau for this place (in the Bavarian 
Alps). The ride was through the most 
beautiful country. you can imagine ; we 
passed several small lakes, and the 
mountains were grand on all sides. We 
visited one of King Ludwig’s beautiful 
palaces on the way, and I never saw apy- 
thing that could compare with it in ele- 


“I will add a little to M.’s letter, and 
send it along. You will undoubtedly 
read many accounts in the papers of the 
Passion Play, but, take the most enthu- 
siastic, it will give you but the faintest 
idea of the simple grandeur of it. I 


had anticip: ted a great deal, but it went 


far beyond my anticipations. The Christ 
was marvellous ; such perfect dignity in 
every expression and every movement, 
and yet, such wonderful humility! All 
the other characters are just as one 
would wish to see them. One thing I 
must mention especially. Mary was not 
made prominent, as I would have ex- 
pected in this Catholic country ; she is 
simply the touchingly sorrowful, heart- 
broken mother, and no attempt was made 
to make her appear divine. The cen- 
tral figure, in every way, is that of the 
Saviour, and the entire action centers 
about Him, just as our Protestant idea is. 
We lived in the house of one of the vil- 
lagers, and all was so interesting! In 
that way we seem to come right into the 
life of tke villagers, and we learn much 
that is interesting from our young host- 
ess,-who herself took part. No one but 
Ober-Ammergauan people, born and 
bred, are allowed to take part in the play, 
and all who take the principal parts must 
be of irreproachable character, The 
piece has many divisions, and each is 
prefaced by a spoken prologue and some 
singing, during which Old Testament 
pictures are shown by tableaux, always 
sometbing directly pertaining to the com- 
ing or work of Christ. These tableaux 
are always most beautiful, and the way 
the whole is woven together is remarka- 
ble ; all words (in every case the exact 
Bible words) and music and pictures and 
acting harmonize completely, and all ex- 
actly according to the Scriptural idea. 
The music is all composed by the school- 
master of the village, now an old, old 
man, wko also has trained the singers 
and players. 

‘It is very solemn, but very beautiful; 
church music in the strictest sense. In- 
deed, the whole gives one only the im- 
pression of a religious service ; there is 
absolutely nothing theatrical about it. 
The performance begins at eight o’clock 
in the morning, but everybody is astir at 
six, and of the thousands that attend 
each performance not a dczen people 
are bebind time. 

‘*‘ The immense stage is partly covered 
and partly uncovered, and the same with 
seats; but it doesn’t make any difference 
with the performance or the attendance. 
The actors go calmly on, no matter how 
it pours, the part of the attendants who 
sit where there is no cover put blankets 
over their heads, (n0 umbrellas are al- 
lowed), and, to all appearance, do not 
know it rains ! 

‘t Really, it is all wonderful—one can 
hardly imagine how it all is; but one 
must see it. M, has told you of our 
journey here by carriage through a beau- 
tiful corner of the Tyrol. We found it 
lovely here, with a good hotel right on 
the banks of an exquisite lake (Alps- 
see), the forest in front and all about us 
so that the shade and walks are most de- 
lightful.” 


WASHINGTON LETTER. . 


WasHINGTON, D.C., Aug. 20, 1890. 


At last the pernicious example set 
before the thousands who visit the Cap- 
itol building by the open sale of intc xicat- 


ing liquor in the Senate restaurant is to | 


cease. Vice-President Mortoh has been 
repeatedly asked to bave the sale of liq- 
uor stopped; but for some unascountable 
reason henever didso. This week Sen- 
ator Plumb ¢ ffzred a resolution instructing 
the Committee on Rules to make such 
an order as will entirely prevent the-sale 
of spirituous, vinous or malt liquors in the 
Senate end of the Capitol. Senator 
Blair, with the censentof Mr, Plumb, 
amended the resolution by inserting the 
words “and drinking” after “sale.” 

To peop’e not familiar with certain 
practices of some of the Senators, Mr. 
Blair’s amendment would appear super- 
fluous; but it isn’t, by any means, Great 
harm is done by the bottles and demi- 
johns with wich many of the committee 
rooms are kept supplied. A man who, 
under other circumstances, would refuse 
to drink the vile stuff fall easy victims to 
the tempter when the man who 4sks 
him to drick isa United States Senator— 
a man whom he has been in the habit of 
admiring, and looking up to for years. 
“Surly,” thi: ks the victim,“ if the Senator 
does it there can be no great harm in it.” 
More than one of the cofirmed drunkards 
of Washington began his tippling ina 
committee room at the Capitol, Sena- 
tor Blair’s amendment is intended to 
break up this habit of keeping liquor in 
committee rooms; and it is well worth 
trying. The members of the Senate are 
honorable men, and it is not supposed 
that they will knowingly violate a rule 
adopted by that body. 

Notwithstanding that the anti-lottery 
bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives with but one dissenting vote, 
for several days it looked as though ali 
hope would have to be abandoned of 
getting the bill through the Sznate at this 
session, Owing to the wrangle which Mr. 
Quay’s resolut.on, limiting the business 
to be transacted for the rest of the ses- 
sion, caused. But thanks to good ir flu- 
ence the anti-lottery bill has been includ- 
ed in the resolution, so that it now seems 
certain that this measure will pass the 
Sera:e and become a law in the near fu- 
ture, no matter bow the political wrangle 
may,.turo out. All that is needed ‘is to 


get it before the Senate—it.bas already 


been favorably reported—to ensure its 
passage. It is not a question of politics, 
but-of morality, and it is not probable 
thateven a single Senator will vote 
a 


Fublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


The date aganst your name on the label of your 
to what time your subscrption 


The subscription Price of Taz Paczrio is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have.his own pa- 
per another year for $1.75. 

Tue Pacrrio will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Payment for Tue Pactrio, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Taz Paociric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


Agents wanted to sell H. M. Stanley’s last 
travels in the wilds of Africa; also for ‘*Re- 
marks by Bill Nye.” Both new books. 
From $5 to $10 per day realized. Address 
for terms, G. P. Woodward, 120 Sutter BSt., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Dr. Talmadge has completed his manu- 
script for his life of Christ, which is entitled 
“From Manger to [brone.” [his title is 
peculiarly appropriate, compassing, as it 
does, the Lora’s life from his cradling in the 
manger to his enthronement on tue right 
hand of God. Preparatory to beginning the 
work of writing, Dr. Talmadge made a visit 
to and an extended journey through the 
Holy Land, passing over the ground and ex- 
amiving all the places made sacred and 
memorable by Christ’s. presence, and taking 


‘with him a camera, with which he made pho- 


tographs of the many scenes that impressed 
him most, and which he has admirably used 
as corroborative testimony to the truth of the 
apostolic records. To travel over such holy 
ground and to read the Gospels on the spots 
described was to drink in an inspiration from 
the surroundings, and under these incite- 
ments much of the book was written. The 
book is superbly illustrated, and his pub- 
lishers predict a sale of 1,000,000 copies the 
first year. It will be sold only by subscrip- 
tion. The Pacitic Publishing Co. of San 
Francisco, Cal., are the sole agents for the 
Pacific Coast. We call attention to their 
advertisement in another column. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Are sold by Kohler & Chase of San Francis- 
co for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
at bottom prices. ‘This is the oldest and 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 
having connection in Los Angeles, California; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides small agencies all over the Pacific 
States. They handle all grades of instru- 
ments, from the Decker Bros.—the artists’ 
plano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Boudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 1041 Market street, 
San Francisco. 


Mr. Lowell’s ‘‘Inscription for a Memorial 
Bust of Fieiding,”’ though brief, is the most 
remarkable piece of writing in the Atlantic 
for September. Dr. Holmes, in his install- 
ment of **‘ Over the Teacups,” discourses on 
the fondness of Americans for titles, and 
gives a lay sermon on future punishment. 
Mr, Justin Winsor considers the ‘‘ Perils of 
Historical Narrative,” and Mr. J. Franklin 
Jameson contributes a scholarly paper on 
‘*Modern European Historiography”; Mr. 
Fiske adds an article on ‘‘Disasters of 1780.”’ 
Houghton Mifflin & Cu., Boston. 


The most obstinate cases of catarrh are 
cured by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, the 
only agreeable remedy. It is not a liqaid or 
snuff, 1s easily applied into the nostrils. For 
cold in the head it is magical. It gives re- 
lief at once. Price, 50 cents. 


I. L. Cragin & Co. of Philadelphia, the 
manufacturers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, 
say they would rather close up their im- 
mense works than to put one grain of adul- 
teration in their Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 
Would that all were as honest. 


A leader of ¢xperience desires engagement 
to organ)z3 and lead a church chorus choir 
and Sunday-school singing. . Address 8. H. 
Roberts, 937 Twenty-first street, San Fran- 
cisco, Ual. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THe Paciric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Mr. Nicoll, whose advertisement is in an- 
other column, is well known tous. Heisa 
relinsble man, and will attend to’ avy business 
given him with promptness and honesty. 


Rooms.— Persons desiring to rent furnish- 
ed rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, 
by the day, week or month, please call at 
office of, or send to [ne Paciric. 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—|U. 8. Govern- 


ment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 7 


~ 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Prancires. 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE 


The masterwork of hislife—his BIOGRAPHY OF 
Jesus tize Christ, set in o garniture of sublime 
words, including a visit to and an extended journe 
through the Holy Land, entitled, FROM MANG 
TO THRONE. It is a book that marks an erainthe 
history of literature. Complete in ono large quarto 
volume. Noarly 7) i r 300 


) pages, sizo, 9x11 inches. 
of the finest engravings over produced for a subscri 
tion book embellish its pages. Scenes in the Holy 
nd and copies of world famous Paintings from the 
greatest galleries of the world positively dazzling 
in magnificence. Tho principal art feature isa 
CHROMATIC PANORAMIC VIEW OF JERUSALEM on the 
day of the CRUCIFIXION, lithographed in oil colors 
mounted on linen peng in length TEN FEET. 
Several Hundred Figures of persons are shown in 
the picture, so that the scene is bewilderingly awful in 
its fidelity to osloring. appearance and historical! fact. 
Jerusalem is revealed, and its surroundings for many 
miles, crowds of gathering people looking with star- 
ted goae towardsthe rocky heights upon which the 
world’s greatest tragedy is being enacted. Not less 
than one million copies will besold the first year. 
From $75 te $250 per month can copily be made. 


Teachers,Students,Min- 
isters, bright men and 
ladies in every town, to 
whom we give exclusive 
control and territory. Act now before territory ia 
taken up. Write for special terms and full particu! 
Illustra circular FREE. No experience or capital 
required. Address Pacific PubMshing Co, 


STREET, San Francisco, Caf, 


Book: keeping, Shorthand, Type Writirg. Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc. 


<4 
<= 
> 
= 
=? 
= = 
Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, M. A., - President 


“10 TYPE WRITER 


WORLD” 


The Samuel Hill Company 
29 NEW MUNTGOMERY 
Opp. Wells, Fargc & Oo.’s Express Office, 
San Franoisoco, OAt. 

Send for descriptive circalars and price lista. 


ROBERTS, “Caz 


10 POST ST.— Basement, 


PRINTS 


WHY LIVE LODGINGS! 


STUDY THIS OUT! 


$150 


Will enable you to go to housekeeping in a 


Four-Room House or Flat, 


With the following outfit of 


Carpets and Furniture: 


PARLOR—Tapestry Brussels Carpet, of good quality; Walnut Parlor Set, fine 
plush covering, comprising Divan, Sofa, Armchair, Patent Rocker, tw 
Reception Chairs, and Center Table. 


BEDROOM—Good Ingrain Carpet; Hardwood Antique Bedroom Set, it 
cluding Double Bedstead, Bureau, with Swing Bevel Mirror, Washxavd, 
Table, two: Chairs: and Rocker, Woven-wire Matiress, Top Mattress, Patt 


of Pillows and Comforter. 


DINING-ROOM—Kidderminster Carpet; Antique Hardwood Ex-ensio? 
Table, and six High-back New-Style Antique Cane-Seat Dining Caairs. 
KITCHEN —Linoleum; Patent Kitchen Table with Flour-bins, two Mouldiog 
Boards, and two Hardwood Chairs. 
N. B.—The Carpets are for rooms up to twelve feet and are sewed, 
lined and laid. All new goods, Call a4 see them, peat 
One of the larges: stocks of Carpets and Furniture in the City, of the newest 


designs and styles, marked throughout in plain fizures, at prices to suit 


all purses. 


- Furniture stored, Eastern plan. Hizh, light, clean, dry lofts. Terms mod 


STERLING FURNITURE CO. 


Rosenthal Building, 1039 & 1041 Market S%., 


Bet. Sixth and Seventh, opp. Jones and McAllister, i 


San Francisco 
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